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Colorado suffrage 5,000 majority. 
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Woman Suffrage Association. 
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VICTORY. 


BY J. W. CHADWICK. 


Lift up your heads, young men and maidens 
sweet ! 


Your hearts lift up, you in your perfect prime, | 


And you whose eyes with gathering dimness 
greet 
Dear, faithful comrades of the elder time! 
Lift up your hearts in hope and happy cheer 
For that great future which is drawing near! 


Not without us, O God, that promise be 
Kept for our children and their children’s 
peace! 
Take us and mould us to Thy high degree; 
Through us Thine honor and Thy love in- 
crease. 
Not without us Thy triumph shall be won: 
Thy will, O God, Thy will, and ours, be done! 
—From “In Honor Bound.” 
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EDITORIAL 


NOTES. 


We congratulate Massachusetts suffra- 
gists on the election of Governor Green- 
halge, who has declared himself in favor 
of municipal suffrage for women. His 
Opponent, Mr. John E. Russell, was also 
asked to give his views for publication, 
but returned no answer. We must infer, 
therefore, that he is opposed, and we are 
glad that he was not elected. 


— ~@> ee 


A large and brilliant audience greeted 
Mrs. Chant at her farewell lecture in this 
city, ‘America as seen through an Eng- 
lishwoman’s eyes.’’ Ex-Governor Long 
presided. It is impossible here to give 
even an outline of Mrs. Chant’s address. 
She closed by reciting two beautiful 
poems, one by her daughter, to ‘The 
American Flag,” the other by herself, 
“A Farewell ode to the United States, 
Columbian Year, 1893.” Both were 
warmly received. Copies of the latter 
poem, with Mrs. Chant’s ‘‘Ode to the Par- 
liament of Religions,” may be obtained 
at the Woman’s Journal Office, price 
five cents. At the close, the audience, at 
Mrs. Chant’s suggestion, rose and sang 
‘““My country, ’tis of thee.”” Some one in 
the gallery then called for “‘God Save the 
Queen.” Mrs. Chant came forward and 
Sang it in a very sweet voice. The au- 
dience made abortive attempts to join in, 
but failed, not knowing the words. How- 


_ | 
TY ever, they came out strongly on the last 
S Journal . Mrs. Chant held an informal recep- | 


be sent at our | 





line. 
tion afterwards. She will carry home 
with her the good wishes of a host of 
friends in America. 


- ~@+ - 


Mrs. Chant spoke five times in Provi- 
dence on Tuesday of last week. She 
spoke to the Brown University students 
at the chapel in the morning; then to the 
pupils of the Friends’ School; then at a 
parlor meeting and reception at Mrs. 
James Chace’s; then to the girl students 
of the Brown University ‘‘Annex,” who 
presented her with a Brown pin and made 
her a member of the Freshman class; and 

| finally on “Organized Charity” at Man- 
ning Hall in the University. Last week 
she was in New York. She helped the 
Ladies’ Health Association of Brooklyn 
stir up enthusiasm for municipal reform; 
spoke for the Free Kindergartens; was 
‘the guest of Sorosis; and last Sunday 
| preached for Dr. Williams at All Souls’ 
| Church, the first time a woman has been 
allowed to speak from that conservative 
pulpit. In spite of her hard work, Mrs. 
Chant has gained eighteen pounds, and 
| has enjoyed this visit to America more 
than any of her previous ones. 


— ~o> —— 
| 


Miss C. Spence, vice-president of the 
| Council of the Women’s Suffrage League 
of South Australia, was among the speak- 
| ers at the Governmental Congresses in 
_ Chicago, which she came from the antip- 
| odes to attend. She will soon visit Bos- 
‘ton. She comes with cordial letters of 
introduction from Lady Colton, president 
of the South Australian Women’s Suffrage 
League, as well as from distinguished 
friends in this country. She will be the 
guest next week of Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, 195 Broadway, Providence, R. I., 
in whose care letters to her may be 
addressed. The question in which Miss 
Spence is especially interested is Propor- 
tional Representation; but she speaks 
also on charities, peace, suffrage, the 
single tax, the ‘‘boarding-out” system of 
dealing with orphan children, a work with 
| which she was closely connected in Aus- 
tralia; and she has lectures on “George 
| Eliot,” ‘‘Elizabeth and Robert Brown- 
| ing,” ‘Our Mother Tongue,” ‘Novels 
| relating to the Future,” etc., etc. It will 
| be arare opportunity for Suftrage Leagues 
|and Women’s Clubs to secure an able 
| lecturer from the other side of the world. 


| “er 


Mayor Matthews, of Boston, has ap- 
pointed as a board of visitors to the pub- 
lic institutions Dr. Charles P. Putnam, 
Thomas F. Ring, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Evans 
(all of whom were on the special com- 
mittee of investigation into the public in- 
stitutions last year), ex-Alderman Lewis 
G. Farmer and Mary B. O’Sullivan. Mrs. 
Evans was for five years a member of the 
board of directors of the Boston reform 
schools, and at one time acting secretary. 
She is interested in many charitable asso- 
ciations, and is an active worker in the 
Associated Charities. She was one of 
those who made the investigation at Deer 
Island a yearago last June. Mary B. 
O'Sullivan was born in St. John, N.B., 
and educated in St. Vincent’s Convent. 
She has been a school teacher, and has 
written toaconsiderable extent for various 
magazines. It will be an excellent thing 
to have women on the board. Concerning 
these appointments, the Boston Transcript 
says: 

The city’s new board of visitors for the 
public institutions is the final outcome of 
Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln’s brave and devoted 
independent investigations, covering sev- 
eral years, and often undertaken at con- 
siderable risk of personal danger and 
annoyance, of the ways in which our 
costly city charities are administered. 
The first appointees for this board, sent 
in by the mayor, have apparently been 
very judiciously selected and balanced. 
But the main thing was to get the board 
into existence, and set it at work. Better 
late than never. 

The work of Mrs. Lincoln and of a few 
other public-spirited women in Boston 
indicates some of the reforms women 
might bring about in municipal affairs, if 
they possessed the municipal ballot. 
+e 


In its account of the recent great meet- 
ing held under the auspices of the 
Women’s Health Protective Association 
of Brooklyn, in favor of better municipal 
government, the Springfield Republican 
says: 





Kate Upson Clark said she had never 
sympathized with the ‘“‘shriekers” who 
want to vote, but she does want a good 


| government. It strikes an observer that | 
it would be a much more dignified way to | 
| go the polls and vote for Schieren than to| Only a few selections can be given from 
“shriek” at others in the endeavor to | the multitude of appreciative notices of 
make them do it, and when one thinks | Mrs. Lucy Stone that have come to us 
of it, it would take much less time and | trom all parts of the country. Even the 


energy to do that than to have to go 
threugh all the trouble of holding meet- | P@Pers that are opposed to equal rights 
for women seem to have only kindly 


ings, getting out leaflets and talking to 
words for her. 


voters—and then with only slight chances 
of any success, after all. If these inter-| Our old friend, the Chicago Legal News, 
says: 


ested and enthusiastic women had the 

right to vote just at this time, they 

would be very glad of it, and it is cer- It is with sadness that we announce in 

tainly very unbecoming in Mrs. Clark to | these columns the death of that good, able 
and consistent woman, Lucy Stone. No 
woman has done more for the cause of the 


refer to those who have tried so hard to 

give women the power to help themselves 
equality of men and women before the 
law. She was its, mildest and yet its firm- 


in such an extremity, as ‘‘shriekers.”’ 
— est and most persistent advocate. 

The report that the woman suftragists | Aithough Mrs. Stone was no lawyer, 
of New York worked for the election of | few persons have done more to create 
Isaac H. Maynard is wholly unfounded, : - 
so far as the State Suffrage Association is ne ae oe syne of women mm 
concerned. A small clique of indiscreet| We remember when Mrs. Stone, with 
persons, who are not in sympathy with | her husband, appeared in the old court 
the State Association, and who have not | | _, — ne 
worked with it for years, sent around a | Court, for the purpose of acknowledging 
circular letter in favor of Maynard, to|, deed. At first the learned Judge 
the annoyance and regret of the great | objected, saying that, under the law, the 
body of New York woman suffragists. No | wife must take the name of the husband 
association, organized for a serious pur- | 7 
pose, should be held responsible for the | | nel gg i. cae —_ A 
action of injudicious individuals who do the acknowledgment with the signature 
not belong to it. ‘*Lucy Stone.” 


The American Cultivator says: 


PRESS TRIBUTES. 











“oe 

A large number of women offered their | 
ballots for school commissioners at the 
recent elections in New York. 
cases their votes were accepted, in others | #1 women as it is had she not lived. We 
refused. Different judges have given the 
most contradictory opinions as to the con- 


| was born a generation too soon. 


fable, and say that forty or fifty years 
ago she was deemed an “ugly duckling,” 


ing a decision of the question by the Su- ‘realize that among the quacking politi- 


preme Court, Miss Anthony advised the | cians who derided her queer notions she 
women to eweer tn thelr votes | would one day be seen by all to be more 


| beautiful and beloved than they all. 
| The Journal of Education calls Mrs. 
J. 8. Hallock, of New Hartford, Ct., | Stone “the greatest champion of woman 
sends us an article re-stating at great | that America has known.” It says: 
length the usual stock objections to In the death of Lucy Stone, America 
woman suffrage, with a request for its ‘seam one of her most interesting person- 
publication. They may be summed up | alities of the past half century, Boston 
thus: 1, Voting is only an acquired right | °D¢ of the ablest and wisest champions of 
hich does not inhere in the citizen. 2, | Wome? Ss rights and opportunities, and 
wale . » | teachers one of their best friends. The 
The family is a unit and can have but One | Woman’s JOURNAL has been a power in 
representative head—the husband. 3, | the community such as no other reform 
Women could not legislate for themselves | Organ or champion has been for forty 


? years, and its breadth, balance, and in- 
as well as they now do by and through tensity eeetly A largely pen so hear. 
men. 4, Woman’s social position is nat- | 


urally and necessarily subordinate and | The Woman’s Voice says: 

subservient. 5, Physical power is the | Seldom have we been called upon to 
foundation of majority rule. 6, Women | record a death in which we felt a sense of 
as voters would not promote the interests | £° Much personal loss as in the death of 


Lucy Stone. ... 
of temperance. ™ Now, even those who were wont to 
a 


| Oppose, and were not in full sympathy 
To this we reply: 1, Under our repub- 


with the cause which lay nearest her 
lican theory governments are just only heart, Jong to atone for their indifference. 
when they rest on the consent of the gov- 


A noble-hearted man who had opposed 

the ballot for women, on hearing of her 
erned ; women are governed ; and suffrage 
is the only form of political consent. 2, 


serious illness, said with evident feeling, 
The family is not a unit, but a permanent 


‘*T feel now as if I would like to go up to 
the State House, and on my knees beg the 

partnership of equals with reciprocal 

rights and duties. 3, Women on!y can 


Legislature to grant woman suffrage be- 
fully and adequately represent the inter- 


fore Lucy Stone dies!” 
A young lad in the Charlestown district, 
ests of women. 4. Woman’s social 
position should not be subordinate or 


asked by his teacher to prepare a com- 
position, taking for his subject some mat- 
subservient. 5, Might does not make 
right. 6, Women, being more temperate 


ter of interest, voluntarily chose ‘The 
Life of Lucy Stone,” showing that even 

than men, and more closely identified with 

the home, would as voters be a power for 


the youth of our land are realizing what 
temperance. 








GO 


a loss the nation has sustained. 

Her death was triumphant, and her last 
words, ‘Make the world better,” are an 
expression of the chief aim of her grand 
a life. 


The Chicago Advance said : 
Another brave, unselfish, devoted and 





Rev. B. F. Eaton, of Worcester, Mass., 


| public sentiment and give direction to the | 


|in such conveyances; but after hearing | 


It will not do to say that Lucy Stone | 
This | 
In some | generation would not be so pleasant for | 


may rather use Hans Christian Andersen’s | 
| 


stitutionality of the new law, and pend- | and only in her later years did the world | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss SALLIE MATrHEWs, who lately 
died in Louisiana, was once in command 
of a steamboat plying on the Ohio River. 

MRs. KATHERINE LENTE STEVENSON, of 
| Massachusetts, has been appointed to 
, take charge of the department of leaflets 
| and other literaturein the National W. C. 
|T. U. She will be a loss to Massachu- 
| setts; but our loss is Chicago’s gain. 
| Miss CLARA BARTON, president of the 
| American National Red Cross, has ap- 
| pealed to Congress for funds with which 

to aid in taking care of the 30,000 hungry, 
| sick and homeless people on the Sea 
Islands. 

The COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN has 
, bought the stock, business and premises 
| of the late Mr. Ben Lindsay, who for 
| many years promoted the manufacture 
and sale of Irish lace in Dublin. Lady 
Aberdeen has placed the management in 
the hands of the Irish Industries Associa- 
tion, in which she has always taken a 
warm interest, and a committee has been 
appointed specially for this branch of the 
enterprise. 

Miss ALICE BricGs has in charge at 
, Chicago the immense petition to all the 
Governments of the world for the prohi- 
bition of the traffic in liquor and opium, 
signed by over 4,000,000 people, circulated 
for eight years in more than fifty coun- 
| tries, and estimated to be fifteen miles 
long. It is to be presented to every ruler 
| in the world, and then placed in the Brit- 
ish Museum as the largest petition in his- 
tory. 

Miss HARRIET HOSMER, the sculptor, 
| who has been at the World’s Fair, expects 
' to visit the midwinter fair in San Fran- 
cisco, at which her colossal statue of 
Queen Isabella will be a prominent attrac- 
| tion. While at the Fair Miss Hosmer 

took part in the dedication of the only 
| thing to the memory of the Spanish Queen 
| on the grounds—the little pampas grass 
| pavilion in the California Building. The 
| dedication had been postponed all sum- 
| mer, awaiting Miss Hosmer’s return from 
| Rome. 

Miss ELLA KNOWLES, who missed by 

a few votes being elected attorney gen- 
{eral of Montana, was afterwards ap- 
| pointed assistant attorney general. A 

few weeks ago she was sent to Washing- 
| ten on important business relating te 
Montana’s school lands, which was pend- 
ing in the Interior Department. About 
$200,000 was involved in this litigation. 
Miss Knowles had to make a presentation 
of the State’s claim before six heads of law 
divisions. Finally she got it before First 
Assistant Sims, and secured a decision in 
favor of her State. 

Miss ALZADA Lotz, of Bent County, 
| Colo., has commuted her homestead en- 
try and paid the $200. The Business 
Bulletin of Colorado Springs, says: ‘‘The 
young lady is but twenty-three years of 
age, but is possessed of true Western grit 
and perseverance. For six months she 
carried the mail a distance of thirty miles 
over a thinly-settled country. She is in- 
telligent and handsome, and knows more 
ina minute than some town dudes do ina 
month who stand on street corners and 





preached an eloquent sermon at All Souls’ 
Church, to a large congregation, on ‘*The 
Beauty and Power of a Noble Life: A 
Memory of Lucy Stone.” 


— +o _ 


After being refused communion by a 
church in Columbia, S. C., because she 
worked three hours every Sunday as a 
telephone girl, a decision that was upheld 


Means has won her case on an appeal to 
the South Carolina Synod, which by a vote 
of sixty-three to forty ordered that the 
action of the Charleston Presbytery be 
annulled, and that the church in Colum- 
bia ‘trestore Sadie M. Means to all her 
rights and privileges as a member in full 
communion of said church.” Rev. G. A. 
Blackburn, pastor of the Second Church, 
gave notice in behalf of the Charleston 
Presbytery that they will appeal to the 
General Assembly. 
—_——_—_~+or 
The case had excited a good deal of in- 
dignation, the friends of Miss Means 
pointing out that there were several 


not compelled to it by poverty, as she 
was. There seemed to be no good reason 
why the girl should be singled out for 





discipline. 


by the Charleston Presbytery, Miss Sadie | 


prominent men in the same church who | 
worked on Sunday, although they were | 


| 
| with which we may not agree; but there | 
| 


argue that women should not be allowed 
to vote.” ‘ 


Miss NELLIE M. EMERSON, of San 
Francisco, was appointed a Commissioner 
of the United States Court of Land 
Claims a few days ago. The position is 
to some extent judicial. Commissioner 
Emerson will take testimony as an exam- 
ining officer, and will decide whether the 

| statements made before her are relevant 
-th ’ 
osu mp hoy an Mn ag tenon th | competent and material, or the opposite. 
lished in Boston, and which has been one | Miss Emerson’s appointment came about 
| of the best edited weekly journals of the | inthis way. When Attorney Thomas Ball, 
| time, her husband and their daughter | of Virginia, was in California last sum- 


| eee ee pe se ig say bong | mer, Miss Emerson proved herself a very 


side as the brighter side, and I expect still | valuable assistant to him in his investiga- 
to be busy for good things.” | tions under the Indian depredations act. 

Very likely Lucy Stone held some | Together they made a tour of inquiry 
opinions, theological and sociological, | from Eureka to Los Angeles, and when 


most purposeful life has gone out. Fora 
full half century had this strong, sweet, 
heroic woman been putting forth the best 
energies of life in the service of humanity, 
but more especially in the cause of 
woman’s liberation and ennoblement. At 
several of the World’s Congresses in 
this city early in the summer she was 
present, venerable, beautiful, serene, 
radiant at thought of the wonderful | 
changes she had lived to witness... . | 











can be no two opinions as to the moral | Mr. Ball returned to Washington he car- 
eae of such “chivalry of woman- | ried with him a high opinion of Miss 

ood’’ as throughout her career of un-| Emerson’s abilities. Miss Emerson was 
age ee. os Ra: > born in Oakland, Cal., went through the 
pee pie pe inertia, she so splendidly | 0&land High School, and took additional 
illustrated. The difference in the condi- | courses in Maine and in Boston. She is 
tion of women between the time when she | an expert with the typewriter, and for 
set her pene 7 ~~ ee several years she has conducted a type- 
as the Oberlin of that day alone offered to | writing business in San Francisco. The 

b] 

women like herself, and these Woman's Daily Cali of that city, from which these 
facts are obtained, commends the ap- 


Congresses of this most memorable year 
pointment, and rejoices that a daughter of 


of the closing ——, is a difference 
which now seems well-nigh incredible. | 

Such honor as all the world likes to ac- Cajifornia is the first woman to hold the 
(Continued on Eighth Page.) office. 
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“AN AMERICAN HEROINE.” 


Miss Lilian Whiting, in the Chicago 
Inter- Ocean, says: 

God sends his teachers unto every age. 

‘he curtain falls upon vanished majesty 
in the departure of Lucy Stone from the 
visible to the invisible realm. ‘There is 
none of the ordinary associations of death 
in that this brave, bright, serene and pro- 
phetic spririt has put on immortality. We 
thiok of her only as entering into that 
life more abundant and gaining the use of 
still greater powers than those she so 
nobly exercised here. She has left the 
world better than she found it. What 
greater tribute can we pay? It is our 
part now thoughtfully to review the 
seventy-five years of her sojourn on earth, 
and draw from their record the lessons 
of faith in all that makes for the progress 
of humanity. 

Life is made possible to all by the 
greatness of the few. The degree in 
which this greatness is shown depends 
solely on the spiritual quality of the indi- 
vidual, and not in the least degree upon 
rank or circumstances. The worid’s 
greatest benefactors have been her proph- 
ets and her poets. It is ideas and ideals 
that are of value. It is not possessions, 
but thought, that can relate its power to 
the needs of humanity, and the sublimest 
gift to man was given by One who had 
not where to lay his head. And his gift 
was for all time, and is so beyond price 
that it is forever fiee to the poorest. 

In the highest sense, there is absolutely 
but one thing to live for,and that is the ser- 
vice of humanity. It is for this that the life 
of Lucy Stone pre-eminently stands. No 
woman of this century is so great or 80 
fortunate as not to have been benefited by 
this woman who was born into the simple 
and primitive conditions of the life of a 
farmer’s daughter in New England. No 
woman of this century is so humble or so 
obscure as not to have her life broad- 
ened, her possibilities enlarged, because 
Lucy Stone has lived. 

To one who for thirteen years has been 
privileged to live in not unfrequent social 
contact with this great woman, who has 
seen her in the intime of her beautiful 
home-life, where all her govdness and 
greatness were not too good for human 
nature's daily food; where, to her hus- 
band and ber daughter, her servants, and 
her friends, she dispensed all the simple, 
noble qualities that made her presence a 
benediction—it is difficult to sit down 
calmly to sketch the outline of her life. 
The pen falters and the eye sees only 
dimly through tears that silent home 
where the music of her voice is stilled, 
and from which her spirit has gone forth 
to its larger ministry. Yet it is good for 
us all to Teeil on this life that has been 
lived so serenely, so bravely, so resplen- 
dently before us. We may come before 
it and pause as at a sacrament. 

Lucy Stone was but eight years the 
junior of Margaret Fuller, whose compar- 
atively early death seems to throw her a 
generation farther backward. She was 
one year the senior of Julia Ward Howe 
and of James Russell Lowell. The years 
from 1803 to 1824 are luminous in New 
England history with the appearance of a 
constellation of great spirits who came as 
teachers to this century. Among these 
were Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Margaret Fuller, Lydia Maria Child, 
James Russell Lowell, Theodore Parker, 
Abby Morton Diaz, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Lucy Stone, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Charles Sumner, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Edward Everett Hale, Mary A. 
Livermore, and George William Curtis. 
These, our poets and prophets, have 
shaped our Nation’s destiny. In his chan- 
cellor’s address before the University of 
New York in 1890, Mr. Curtis said: 

‘Amid the exaltation and commotion of 
material success, let this University here 
annually announce in words and deeds the 
dignity and superiority of the intellec- 
tual and spiritual life, and strengthen itself 
to resist the insidlous invasion of that 
life by the superb and seductive spirit of 
material prosperity.” 

In these words is the concentrated es- 
sence of that spirit in which this group of 
rare and noble persons have lived, and 
which they teach te the world. They have 
stood for the supremacy of the higher life 
over the lower, and of them all no braver 
or more resolute work has been done for 
humanity’s uplifting than the personal 
work of Lucy Stone. 

Her ancestry is what in New England 
parlance .is called ‘good New England 
stock.” The expression defines a certain 
flawless integrity of life that the Pilgrim 
Fathers held as the first essential. To be 
scrupulously honest and just; to be in- 
dustrious and intelligent, was their creed. 
Not unfrequently was there narrowness 
and hardness in this life. It was apt to be 
prosaic and colorless, but it was an emi- 
nently sure and safe foundation for the 
superstructure of the larger development 
that was to come... . 

When the young girl announced her in- 
tention to go to college, herffather asked : 
‘*Is the child crazy?” He would not—per- 
haps he could not—give her the money to 
go. But when did ever the lack of ma- 
terial aid stop in its progress a dauntless 
spirit? A noble purpose, like love, laughs 
at locksmiths. If a god wishes to ride, 
says Emerson, every chip and stem will 
bud and shoot out winged feet to carry 
him. In the case of Lucy Stone, a god- 
dess wished to ride—and she rode. In our 
colloquial phrasing of the day, she 
‘tarrived.” .. . 

Volumes could be written regarding her 
early lecture experiences and the social 
condition of the time. There was no de- 
mand for her theme. She had to over- 
come prejudice, break down barriers, 
create the demand for the lecture, and 
then meet it. She would go out to put up 
her own posters with a paper of tacks and 
a stone fora hammer. But the personality 
of Lucy Stone not only disarmed prej- 
udice but won all hearts... . 


Of Mrs. Stone’s home, Miss Whiting 
says: 





The hospitality was simple and cordial ; 
it was especially extended to those most 
in need of its comforting. Over young 
women alone in the city Lucy Stone’s 
heart especially yearned. To them went 
her first invitation to her Thanksgiving 
or her Christmas dinner ; for them her car- 

e@ was sent to meet them at the station. 
Not those in whose society she might, per- 
haps, find most of intellectual enjoyment, 
but those to whom her kindness and her 
hospitable home could give pleasure, was 
her first thought. If ever the life of the 
true follower of Christ were lived, it was 
lived by Lucy Stone. Professing no spe- 
cific creed, she practised everything. 

Up to within the past six months Mrs. 
Stone’s life has known little abatement of 
its activities. Her eyes kept their lu- 
minous clearness; her fair cheek its hint 
of apple bloom; her brown hair was 
searcely silvered under the delicate lace 
cap that rested lightly over it. The won- 
derful sweetness of her voice always had 
an irresistible power. Her presence on 
the platform was magnetic in its serene 
and potent attraction. 

Her last visit to Chicago in the opening 
month of the Exposition was one of the 
keenest enjoyment to her. ‘*The women 
behaved so beautifully,” she remarked on 
her return, her face glowing with enthu- 
siasm. 

And now what shall we say of her who 
has just gone on before us into the Won- 
derful Land? 

Lucy Stone was a remarkable combina- 
tion of strength, sweetness, serenity, and 
sunshine. She had the temperament of 
exhilaration. She never lost her youth. 
She was never careworn, or sad, or de- 
pressed, because she always looked be- 
yond. Her tenderness was as inexhaus- 
tible as her faith; her sweetness was as 
infinite as her strength. She had a mind 
of the most remarkable clearness and 
logical power. ‘'Luvy Stone would have 
made a great lawyer,” once said Murat 
Halstead of her. She could hold any argu- 
ment, always with invincible strength and 
firmness, but always with that same mar- 
vellously serene sweetness. She was the 
very embodied spirit of the morning, the 
Prophetess of the New Day. 

And always was there with her that 
deep tenderness and solicitude for the 
comfort of others. ‘‘Are you dressed 
warmly enough?” was her common salu- 
tation on a cold day. Never of herself, 
always of others. was her thought. She 
was royal by nature. Well might the 
poet have said of her: 

She doeth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone, or despise. 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
Or giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteemed in her eyes. 

Never did there fade from her face that 
trustful, happy, uplifted look. It was 
always—* 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet. 

A beautiful spirit has put off the mortal 
and has put onimmortality. She has left 
to us the heritage of a singularly noble 
character. The world is the fairer that 
she has lived in it. 

The golden evening brightens in the west. 
Soon, soon to faithful warriors comes the rest, 
Sweet is the calm of paradise the blessed. 


O, blest communion, fellowship divine! 
We feebly struggle, they in glory shine; 
Yet all are one in Thee, for all are Thine. 


From earth’s wide bounds, from ocean’s farthest 
coast 
Through gates of pearl streams in the countless 


ost, 
Singing to Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
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NEW JOURNAL FOR GERMAN WOMEN. 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 11, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

** Die Frau, a Monthly for the Women of 
Our Time,” has just appeared in Germany, 
edited by Helene Lange, and published 
by W. Moeser, Berlin. Judging from its 
first number (October), this new periodi- 
cal gives promise of being an addition to 
journalism, as well as of lending a hand in 
the advancement of women. Though not 
an organ of any Frauenverein,its intention 
is the same, and its independence of any 
one society will doubtless give it a broader 
circulation, and make it more effective. 

This nation is learning, as others have 
learned, that, if they will hold their own 
amongst others, they must not only have 
a strong army and navy, but the com- 
bined efforts of men and women in the 
mental and moral training of the people. 
The first article in the present number is 
by Helene Lange, and is entitled ‘What 
We Want.” It gives a full and clear state- 
of the nature of the aims and demands of 
the women of Germany. 

In an article on the life of the Empress 
Friedrich, and her work for the women in 
Germany, Baron von Bunsen speaks as 
follows: 


The life of the Empress Friedrich seems 
to-day to have reached a new crisis. It is 
a life very rich in happiness, yet sorrows 
and misfortunes not a few have fallen to 
her lot as well. Her Majesty has now 
reached her fifty-third year, and, still in 
the prime of life, devotes the noble 
strength of her womanhood to systematic 
work in all those stations of life where wo- 
men find occupations most to their liking. 
If Lam not entirely deceived, a still deeper 
oo permeates this many-sided labor, 
namely, to prove the equal ability of men 
and women in all intellectual pursuits. 
To speak more practically, she seeks to 
give women an opportunity to gain, even 
in Germany, the joint possession of cer- 
tain vocations which until recently have 
been practically closed to them. Accord- 
ingly it will be the crowning reward of 
her labor to see the fulfilment of her life- 
long wish in the opening of the gymna- 








sium for women, which, it is hoped, will | 
‘ 


betag a force of academically trained 
teachers to the upper classes of our high 
schools for girls. This veritable Richte- 
fest,* we who are accustomed to regard 
the efforts of this noble woman with won- 
der expect to celebrate in October of this 
present year. 

The “gymnasium for women”’ referred 
to in the above article is the outgrowth of 
the Real-Cursus for women,founded about 
five years ago by the society known as the 
Frauenwohl, Frau Minna Cauer, presi- 
dent. The new gymnasium is under the 
direction of Fraulein Helene Lange. 

M. B. W. 


* Richtefest, the fcte which takes place in 
Germany after the roof of a house has been 
finished. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 


The just established Philological Asso- 
ciation Scholarship of Boston University, 
which yields $250 a year, has been given 
to Emily Loring Clark, Ph. D., of Boston, 
class of 87. With the permission of the 
Harvard authorities, Miss Clark attended, 
“as a guest,” the advanced class in 
Assyrian, under Prof. Lyon, and expects 
to continue the current year. So far as 
known, she is the first American woman 
to carry Semitic studies to this stage. Her 
work in copying and transliterating the 
cuneiform tablets last year was very sat- 
isfactory. 

Miss Ada J. Todd, Ph. D., author of 
“The Vacation Club,” holds a fellowship 
in Sanscrit and philology in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and will spend the 
winter in Philadelphia. 


Miss Emily Jessup, instructor in his- 
tory and philosophy at Western Female 
Seminary, Oxford, O., closed a life of 
pain there not long ago. She was a grad- 
nate of Mount Holyoke Seminary, and 
for thirty years has been associated with 
her classmate, the principal, Miss Helen 
Peabody, teaching to within a year of 
her death, though suffering nearly all 
those years from a peculiarly painful form 
of rheumatism, which made her so help- 
less that she had to be wheeled about in 
a chair. 


PRESS POINTS. 


The work of women, as demonstrated 
by their exhibit at the World’s Fair, not 
alone in the artistic and fancy work, but 
in the architecture and everything per- 
taining to the building and its contents, 
is convincing enough to show that they 
are sufficiently intelligent and competent 
to stand by the side of the men and vote 
for American institutions.— Bristol (Ind. ) 
Banner. 


Woman suffrage has a way of enlisting 
excellent writers in its service. We note 
that the best editorial writer of Chautau- 
qua County, by all odds, Ben S. Dean, of 
the Jamestown News, is the only male 
delegate sent by the Political Equallty 
Club of that city to the November State 
convention at Brooklyn. Over a dozen 
ladies go as delegates.—Le Roy (N. Y.) 
Times. 

The advance in the movement placing 
woman on an equality with men in mat- 
ters political and otherwise appears to be 
very irregular. In Michigan and New 
York the woman suffrage laws have just 
been pronounced unconstitutional, and 
yet in New Zealand another suffrage law 
has just been enacted for the benefit of 
women, and the authorities of Dublin 
University have opened the junior fellow- 
ship of the University to female students. 
It is evident that there is a growing dis- 
position to place women on an equality, 
and if the constitutions stand in the way 
the time may come when they will get an 
amendment tacked upon them. — Lowell 
( Mass.) Daily Mail. 


The Supreme Court of Michigan has 
declared the law of that State passed by 
the last Legislature permitting women to 
vote in municipal elections ‘“‘utterly un- 
constitutional and void.’ So much the 
worse for Michigan’s Constitution.— Wal- 
tham ( Mass.) Daily Free Press. 


+o . 5 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


The New England Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, organized a year ago, 
held its annual meeting recently at New- 
ton, Mass. The report for Maine, pre- 
paid by Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, and read 
by Miss Leavitt, said there are now 
twenty-nine less inmates in the State’s pris- 
ons than twenty years ago, and that 
Maine’s proportion of criminals is small 
in comparison with other States. Miss 
Frances R. Morse, in the report for Mas- 
sachusetts, said that pauperism is dimin- 
ishing, and that the State now cares for 
two-thirds of its dependent children out- 
side of institutions. Mrs. Lilian C. 
Streeter reported for New Hampshire, 
Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr for Vermont, and 
Rev. James N. Nutting for Rhode Island. 

Among the many excellent addresses 
made were one by Mrs. Laura Ormiston 
Chant on ‘Friendly Visiting,” and one 
by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer on “Special 
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Public School Training for Partially De- 
fective Childten.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Colonel John H. Powell, of 
New York; clerk, Miss Zilpha D. Smith, 
of Boston; treasurer, James H. Lewis, of 
Springfield ; executive committee, George | 
H. Thorne, Miss Anna Hunter, Charles 
W. Barton and George L. Knight. 

It was voted to hold the next conven- 
tion in Newport, R. I. At the close of 
the conference one hundred of the dele- 
gates left for South Framingham to visit 
the Sherborn Reformatory for Women, on 





invitation of the matron, Mrs. Ellen C. | 
Johnson. 
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PITH AND POINT. 
The present moves attended } 
With all of brave, and excellent, and fair, | 
That made the old time splendid. 
—Lowell. | 
The gentle serenity, the leisure from | 
herself which allowed Lucy Stone to lis- 
ten to others, won the hearts of women 
everywhere. No more attractive pattern 
of a life, in this respect, can be given to 
women who enter reform work. Tobe as 
ready to hear as to speak, to be as courte- 
ous to the yet unknown follower as to the 
distinguished leader, to be easily ap- 
proachable, is the sine gua non for the one 
who would win great causes.— Mrs. H. B. 
Kells. 


The great sinner against society is the 
cynic, the scofter, the disbeliever, the man 
in whose spirit negation sits enthroned. 
‘*We are saved by hope.”” The man who 
awakens hope, aspiration, confidence in 
the spirit of men, contributes something 
to the social welfare. He is a builder 
rather than a destroyer. He helps to 
save men, because he awakens in men the 
dispositions and the spiritual energies by 
which their lives are enriched and made 
useful to themselves and others.—Meth- 
odist Recorder. 


+Or- 
TRIBUTES TO LUCY STONE. 


Among many telegrams and letters of 
sympathy and regret on the death of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, are the following: 


LADY MANAGERS WORLD’S FAIR. 


Wor.p’s Farr Grounpbs, ) 
CuicaGo, Oct. 20, 1893. § 
In the name of the Board of Lady Managers, 
accept our sincere and heartfelt sympathy for 
you in your irreparable loss. The world is 
pocms for the departure of one who has enriched 
umanity by the grandeur of her spirit. 
Bertua M. H. PaLmer, 
President Board Lady Managers. 
Susan G. Cooke, Secretary. 


The Hartford, Ct., Equal Rights’ Club 
sends the following: 


Resolved, That in the death of Lucy Stone the 
friends of woman suffrage throughout the coun- 
try have lost one of the most faithful and valiant 
pioneers of their cause, but that we trust her 
work, so far from being finished, is but just 
begun, and that in some life, invisible to us, she 
may still pursue, on higher levels, the work for 
} a emancipation — for humanity’s free- 

om. 

That, while her body is to-day being borne to 
the tomb, we stand with bowed heads and pay | 
this slight tribute to the sterling worth of a 
brave, true woman. | 

That we trust the lesson of her life may not | 
pass unheeded ; and that, in the words of a poem 
she loved, we may say with her: 

“So let my living be, so be my dying, 

So let my name be, unblazoned, unknown; 
Unpraised and unmissed, may I still be remem- | 

bered— 

Yes, but remembered by what I have done.”’ 


At the last meeting of the Worcester 
Woman Suffrage League the following 
was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That we learn with deep sorrow of 
the untimely death of our Leloved friend, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, and we desire to express to her 
husband and daughter our tenderest sympathy 
in this hour of great affliction. We realize that, 
by her removal, the cause of woman’s enfran- 
chisement has lost one of the earliest, most stead- 
fast, uncompromising and efficient of friends. 
While we mourn the loss of her benign presence, 
the memory of her earnest life and sweet spirit 
will be an incentive to renewed labor, and a solace 
to our aching hearts. | 

! 








The Wellesley Hills Woman’s Club, Oct. 
26, unanimously 


Resolved, That the Wellesley Hills Woman’s | 
Club wishes to express its grief for the death of | 
Lucy Stone. a woman whose whole life has been | 
spent in effurts for the elevation of the down- | 
trodden—first of the African slave, and then of | 
woman. | 

That we offer our sincere sympathy to the | 
husband and daughter, and pledge ourselves to | 
a renewed devotion to the cause of the advance- | 
ment of woman, for which she so faithfully | 
labored, and for which she sacrificed so much. 


At a meeting of the Haverhill Woman 
Suffrage League, held Tuesday evening, | 
Oct. 24, the following were passed: 


Resolved, That the Haverhill Woman Suffrage 
League hereby records its profound grief at the 
death of Lucy Stone, for so many years the 
leader of the woman suffrage cause in New Eng- | 
land; and that it desires to express its great rever- 
enceand love for her who so beautifully embodied 
all the higherideals of womanhood. The League 
desires also to commend her life and its heroic , 
service for the right to the admiration and imi- 
tation of all the younger workers in reforms. 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, and copies given the local 
papers for publication. 

Saran E. Knipe, President. | 
Emma R. Ross, Secretary 
EstTHEer M. Haynes, Vice-President. 


The City Point Woman Suffrage League, 
at its monthly meeting, Oct. 26, adopted 
the following: 


Whereas our beloved leader, Lucy Stone, has | 
been called to rest from her labors. we, the mem- 
bers of the City Point Woman Suffrage League, 
desire to place on record our sense of personal | 


loss, and to add our tribute to the noble, kindly 
unselfish character of one whose name has be. 
come a household word wherever fidelity to 
truth and devotion to the rights of women are 
cherished. 

Resolved, That the members of this ‘ne 
extend to Mr. Henry B. Blackwell and to Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell their sincere sympathy 
and in so doing, venture to express the hope that 
the force of this blow may be softened to them by 
the knowledge that, although absent from us, the 
influence of Lucy Stone will still be felt, perpet- 
uating in us the desire to carry out her wish and 
‘‘make the world better.”’ 

Resolved, That we deem this a fit occasion to 
reaffirm our loyalty to the reforms for which 
Lucy Stone labored, and to pledge ourse!ves 
to renewed effort in behalf of the enfranchise. 
ment of women, believing that in no other way 
can we testify so well to our regard for her and 
our sincere determination to do all that in ug 
lies to forward and carry on the work she has 
laid down. 


The Chickatawbut Club (the Repub- 


| lican Club of Dorchester), at its monthly 


meeting on Friday evening, October 20, 
recalled the presence of Mrs. Lucy Stone 


| at its meeting in April, 1891, and passed 


a resolution of regret at her death and of 
sympathy with her surviving husband 
and daughter. Sec. T. A. E. Stewart read 
the minutes of a meeting of the club at 
which Mrs. Lucy Stone was present, and 
cited some of the remarks she made on 
the occasion. He writes: 

Dear Sir and Fellow-member—On behalf of 
the Chickatawbut Club I desire to express to 
you and yours the sincere sympathy of our 
organization in this time of your great bereave- 
ment. We trust that the sunshine she has left 
behind will warm your hearts to fuller purpose, 
as the influence of her noble example will nour- 
ish the world to greater advancement, that we 
may all make the world better for our having 
lived in it, as she has done. 


In a letter to Mr. Blackwell he says: 


The pathos of Mrs. Stone’s words on 
that occasion: ‘‘My presence as the guest 
of a political club is the consummation of 
200 years of waiting on the part of my 
sex in America for recognition from 
political organizations”—has never been 
forgotten by our club. Her presence has 
prompted us since to make ‘‘Woman’s 
Night” the grandest meeting of the year. 


The Roxbury Woman Suffrage League, 
through Miss Lucia M. Peabody, its sec- 
retary, writes, expressing its deep sym- 
pathy in a loss in which all bear so large 
a part, and adds: 

Appreciating the rare sweetness and nobility 
of character of Lucy Stone, and the immense 
work which she has accomplished, we feel that 
she has left a vacancy which no one else can fill. 
We shall long miss her gracious presence, and 
grieve that we can no longer turn to her for help 
and encouragement. 


The Dorchester Woman’s Club adopted 
the following resolutions on the death of 
Lucy Stone: 

Whereas in the death of Lucy Stone the Dor- 
chester Woman's Club mourns the loss of a fel- 
low-townswoman, and an honorary member, 
therefore 

Resolved, That while we sorrow with the whole 
nation for the passing from among us of that 
unselfish and useful life, we rejoice and thank 
God for all it has accomplished for woman; 


For the larger opportunities, for useful 
and profitable employment that have been 
opened to women ; 

For the recognition of the equality of 
woman’s intellect with that of man, and 
for the means of training it; 

For the larger liberty of woman in the 
free expression of her thoughts both in 
public speaking and writing; 

For the improvement in the rights of 


| propery for woman ; 


For the beautiful object-lesson that a 
woman may make a true home, and yet 
be active for good in a broader sphere. 

And we rejoice that, though censure, 
ridicule, and scorn were heaped upon 
Lucy Stone’s work for many years, yet 
public opinion has so changed, largely 
through her brave and persistent work, 
that good men and women everywhere 
are now eager to testify to the beauty and 
womanliness of her life. 

Resolved, That the Dorchester Woman's Club 
offers to the sorrowing husband and daughter its 
heartfelt sympathy, and trusts that the thought 
of the higher service to which this brave and 
unselfish soul has been called may comfort 
them in the parting. 


Next week we will continue the publica- 
tion of similar tributes, which are coming 
in from all parts of the country. 








Eternal 
Vigilance 


Is the price of good health. But with all the 
precaution we may take there are enemies 
always lurking about our systems, only wait- 
ing a favorable opportunity to assert them 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the 
blood may be hidden for years or even for 
generations, and suddenly break forth, undes- 
mining health and hastening death. For aB 
diseases arising from impure blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the unequalled and unapproached remedy. 
Itis King of them all, for it conquers disease, 
It builds up in a perfectly natural way all tas 
weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and 


Purifies the Blood 
And assists to healthy action those importams 
organs, the kidneys and liver. If you need @ 
good medicine you should certainly take 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Preparedonty 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Drses One Doliar 
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ITERARY NOTICES. 
Worth HAVING. From the Pansy. Illus- 
trated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


1893. Price, $4.00. 


Twenty-six short stories by Pansy. 
Each is complete in itself and carries fas- 


— 
— 


cination for the young. ‘*Worth Having” | 


is a good title and expresses the value of 
the contents. H. B. B. 


OUTLINE OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. By 
Clinton D. Higby, Ph. D. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1894. Price, 30 cents. 


This is a valuable, compact, comprehen- . 


sive summary of the governments of the 
United States, of the states, counties, 
townships, cities, and towns. This is fol- 
lowed by a list of remarkable events, with 
questions and an index; the whole being 
an invaluable introduction to American 
political science. H. B. B. 


A NATIVE OF WENBY AND OTHER TALES. 
By Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifllin & Co. 


curately conform to the spirit of the | ing that the old man cherishes an gffec- 
eventful period of the War for the Union. | tionate remembrance of a long-lost sister. 
Thirty years have elapsed since then. A | When theold dler recovers, Bob learns, 
new generation now dominates the recon- | tohis delight,that his friend is waiting for 
| Structed nation. Loyalty to our country | him, and so gets his trip to the Tropics 
| as the home of freedom, devotion to the | after all, never dreaming that he has acted 
| flag as its symbol, are the lessons this | a hero’s part in giving up his cherished 
| story teaches. In this story, and in the | voyage at the call of duty. The story is 
| series which it closes, the author has con- | well told, and leaves a healthy, happy im- 
fined the adventures to the navy. A new pression. H. B. B. 
series is proposed for those of the army. 
H. B. B. 
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How SHOULD THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
ABNORMAL MAN. Being essays on edu- | BE TAUGHT? is the very pertinent in- 
quiry raised in a small paper covered 


cation and crime and related subjects, - 
| pamphlet issued by D. C. Heath & Co., of 
with digests of literature and a biblio- | this city. It is needed. One-half of all 


graphy. By Alexander McDonald. | the candidates for admission to the Har- 

Washington, D.C. 1893. Paper. Oc- | vard Freshman class in 1891 were unpre- 

tavo. eee for admission in the department of | 
lementary English. They could not 


This is a thoughtful examination of the | write their mother tongue with ease or 


nature, causes and remedies of abnormal | ‘ 
human character. Mankind is classified correctness. Out of 414 applicants, only 


as normal, dependent, a, — 
tive or exceptionally endowed with gen- | parts of the country, where large bodies 
ius. Delinquents and dependents differ | of persons reside who speak foreign Jan- 
‘little from the normal type. Moral edu- | guages, or where fewer facilities exist for 


cation seems the only cure fordelinquents rim ducation. th i ; 
mere intellectual training proving ineffec- or » Se Peeuareee Ss 608 


while nearly 100 wholly failed. 





nine passed the examination with credit, | 
In other | 





1893. Price, $1 25. | tive in reducing crime,although it changes 


These are charming, characteristic | the manifestations. The volume abounds 
stories. Miss Jewett’s genius lights up | in useful and suggestive information, and 
every scene with sympathetic insight. the list of works, mostly European, is 
She draws her characters impartially | very valuable to a student seeking special 
from New England or Ireland or the knowledge. H. B. B. 
Florida beaches. These narratives bear | , 
reading again and again. They have a | THE 


BUILDERS OF AMERICAN LITERA- 


pathos and humor which touch the heart.| TURE. By Francis Underwood, LL. D. 
H. B. B. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1893. Price, 

THE HANGING OF THE CRANE AND OTHER $1.50. 
POEMS OF THE HOME, by Henry Wads-| ‘This is a volume of biographical 


worth Longfellow. Illustrated. Bos- | i ng of saan poo | weet of 
, , ifflin | Whom wrote previous to 1826. e list isa 
rr oe yon engien, Soe | brilliant one. It includes Jonathan Ed- 
Oo Fre, 91.00. | wards, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, Hamil- 
This beautiful little volume contains | ton, Quincy, Channing, Webster, Irving, 
ten “poems of the home,” charming in | Pierpoint, Dana, Cooper, Emerson, Willis, 
their simple pathos, such as the Golden | Parker, Whittier, Longfellow, Phillips, 
Milestone, Maidenhood, and Resignation. | Sumner, Lowell, Thoreau, Parton, Higgin- 
Each poem is printed on one side of the | son, and Curtis. Margaret Fuller, Julia W. 
page only, and has its own lovely illustra- | Howe, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lydia 
tions. Notes at the end tell the circum- | Maria Child, Catharine Sedgwick, Alice 
stances under which each poem was writ- | Cary and Lydia Sigourney are among the 
ten. H.B.B. | eminent women authors. An introduction 
| and an index add to the value of these 

RACHEL STANWOOD. A story of the 


brief but valuable biographical sketches. 
middle of the Nineteenth Century. By | 


H. B. B. 
Lucy Gibbons Morse. Boston and New |... wire IsLaNDER. B 
: a 2. | E , , y Mary Hart- 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. | +61) Catherwood. New York: The Cen- 
Price, $1.25. 


| tury Co. 1893. Price, $1.25. 
ue ts es ay poe 8 a | Perhaps the most beautiful and noble 
seems to belong to a different age and | object in America is the Island of Macki- 


. Itis set in exquisitely transparent 
country. The author bears a name dear new 
to New York abolitionists, and incidents | wane, gedage. aah — a 
of underground railroad and fugitive ‘ifs - e Aad ad s white 
slaves are undoubtedly founded on fact. | ¢'*48 are clothed with primeva), evergreen 


forest, and on their summit a path ex- 
— Reso h ) eee Sane ey — tends for miles upon a level plateau look- 


| ing off over glorious stretches of water to 
| the mainland of Michigan. The beautiful 
bay, crescent shaped, was once the centre 
of the western fur trade and the camping 
ground of Indians and Canadians, of 
French and English, of hunters, traders 
and missionaries. The writer is an artist 
in language and has a keen sense of 
' natural beauty. The story is full of feel- 
ing, power and pathos. H. B. B. 


JESUS AND MODERN LIFE. By M. J. 
Savage. With an introduction by Prof. | 
Crawford H. Toy. Boston: George H. 
Ellis. 1894. Price, $1.00. 

Strange as it may seem, few things are 
so little studied as the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth. This is asympathetic criticism 
of his inner life and teaching, and a care- 


rect speakers and writers must be very 


| small indeed. 


There is danger of a new 


American Babel, with dialects incompre- 


hensible to each other. 


| needed to unify our composite nationali- 
| ties in one American language. 
Il. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


of the same kind, at Woman’s Jovrnat Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s Jovrnat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


on. 

The Bihle for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 


Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 


How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 


A changé of sys- 
tem in our primary schools is imperatively 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are Hospitals. 





ful analysis of the gospel narratives. The 
relation of Christ’s teachings to the ques- 
tions of modern life, to wealth and poverty, 
marriage and divorce, and true ideals, is 
finely stated. The view, of course, is from 
a purely humanitarian standpoint, but 
sincere, loving and reverent. 4H. B.B. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY FRENCH GRAM- 


MAR. By Charles P. Du Croquet. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. Bos- 
ton: Carl Schoenhof. 1893. Price, 
$1.25. 


This book seeks to make the study of | 
French easier. The rules are arranged 
and condensed so as to be readily learned 
concerning each special subject to which 
they apply. In one year all can be ac- 
quired, while most of the time bas been 
devoted to examples and exercises. Inter- 
esting selections from standard French 
writers, with separate vocabularies, fol- 
low, also thirty pages of examination 
papers for reference. H. B. B. 


DoMEsTIC HYGIENE OF THE CHILD. By 
Julius Uffelman, M.D. Translated by 
Harriet Ransom Milinowski. Edited by 
Mary Putnam Jacobi. M. D. New York 
and London: J. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1893. Price, $1.50. 


This is a valuable manual for the use of 
Students, physicians, sanitary officers, | 
teachers, and mothers. No other equally 
minute hand-book of child hygiene exists. 
It is the only work that devotes to the 
periods of girlhood and boyhood the same 
careful attention that it gives to infancy 
and early childhood. It has already been 
translated from German into Italian, and 
is now for the first time made accessible 
to English speaking readers. H.B. B. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Edited by 
Prof. Francis Newton Thorpe, Ph. D. 
Washington. 1893. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 


Franklin and Jefferson were equally 
alive to the importance of popular educa- 
tion. A circular previously issued by this | 
Department, made widely known the | 
wonderful insight of the great Virginian | 
who organized the University of Virginia. 
Dr. Franklin, a self-educated man, cen- | 
tered in Pennsylvania, was for many years | 
connected with the management of what | 
8 now the University of Pennsylvania, 
which is described in this valuable treatise. 

H. B. B. 


A Victorious Union. By Oliver Optic. 
Boston. 1894. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is the sixth and last of the Blue 
and the Grey Series. Its incidents ac- 





ENGLISH HIsTORY FOR AMERICAN READ- | 
ERS. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son and Edward Channing. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1893. Lllus- 


A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. | 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. | 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 


Woman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
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| MEDICAL REGISTER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


_ MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly connected 
Equa! privileges for both sexes. 


| Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St. 


POR 
- BOTH 
SEXES 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 
N. College Ave. and 2Ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual’Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4-years 
| graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
| Clinical work offers superior advantages to students, 

to the clinics of the public 
LARA MARSHALL, 4M. D., 


who are m 
Address C 
DeEaN, 131 8, 18th St., Phila. 





Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 





Four years’ graded course. ures, zze8, oO 
py Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 


admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information a y to 
EMIL BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


women and ch 

Ihe Doctor is fargel eclectic in her practice, also | 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for | 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, | 
2 closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 

ce. 

The Doctor’s free Sey for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 























trated. Price, $1.50. 


English History receives so limited a 
portion of the attention of American 
readers, old and young, that those events 
which have had the most direct influence 
upon America deserve special attention. 
The authors of this book have therefore 
boldly modified the accustomed scale of 
proportion, and have avoided one-sided 
judgments. ‘The career of England is too 
important in the history of the human 
race to be treated in a partisan spirit. The 
value of this excellent compilation is in- 
creased by a list of books useful for con- 
sultation, maps of Britain at different 
periods in her history, a chronological 
table of contents, important dates and 
genealogies, and a copious list of illustra- 
tions. Such thorough literary work is 
both rare and refreshing. H. B. B. 


Independence Day for Women. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 


* Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, | 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic» 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
| Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


REvORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDV- | 
CATION, 1889-90. Vols. 1 and 2. 


The range of this report is so wide and 
the topics treated are so numerous and 
important that even a summary would 
exceed the space at our command. Espec- 
ially interesting to our readers will be the 
chapters on the Higher Education of | 
Women, Results of Scientific Temper- | 
ance Instruction in Schools, Education of | 
the Colored Race, Reformation of Juvenile 
Offenders, Swedish or Ling Gymnastics, 
Private and Parochial Schools, Statistics 
of Public and Private Schools and of Col- 
leges for Women, Discussions of Educa- 
tional Questions, and Reports of Educa- 
tional Congresses. To all who make edu- 
cation a study, or teaching a profession, 
these volumes are a mine of information. 
To reformers, the chapter on Social Patho- 
logy and Education will be profoundly 
interesting. The country may well be 
congratulated on the ability and zeal of 
Prof. T. W. Harris, Commissioner of Edu- 





Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 








dation, and we hope that no political con- | Pellew, 10 cents. 

siderations will lead to any change in the | Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 

position which he so worthily fills. | by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 
H.B.B. | 


No Herors. By Blanche Willis Howard. | 


With Illustrations by Jessie McDermott —— ' 
Boston and New York:/| Who have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla what | 





ASK YOUR FRIENDS 


Walcott. 

they think of it, and the replies will be | 
Houghton, Mi@iia & Co. 1608. Price, peshive in its favor. Simply what Hood’s 
75 cents. | Sarsaparilla does, that tells the story of 


A boy who has a chance to go with a | its merit. One has been cured of indiges- 
friend to the West Indies and has packed tion or dyspepsia, another finds it indis- 
his trunk, gives up the longed-for adven- | pensable for sick headache or biliousness, 
ture to help his father, the village physi- while others report remarkable cures of 
cian, in an epidemic of small-pox. Bob | scrofula, catarrh, rheumatism, salt rheum, 
nurses a querulous, cross-grained old ped- | etc. 
dler, whose only companion is an ancient | 
parrot, and learns to love his patient, find- 


Hoop’'s PILLs are purely vegetable. 





MORPHINE, OPIUM, COCAINE 
AND LIQUOR HABITS 
CAN BE CURED 
WITHOUT 
PAIN. 


The Morphine, Opium and Cocaine hab- 
its have grown to an alarming extent, the 
which but few realize. At first given to 
alleviate pain and suffering, then assum- 
ing control, gives to the poor patient 
nothing but pain, suffering, sorrow end 
sadness, and the unfortunate awakes to 
the fact that he has taken to his bosom 
an unyielding tyrant who refuses to un- 
clasp his poisonous fangs, but day by day 
sinks them deeper into his victim, sap- | 
ping his very life away, robbing him of 

is physical abilities, dethroning him of 
his reason, and finally crowding him into | 
an untimely grave, leaving in the minds 
of his friends only a recollection of what 
he once was, and the tearful **’Tis well 
that at last he is free from his suffering.” | 
Is that too hideous a picture? Nay, the 
half of what the poor unfortunate suffers | 
is not told therein. ; 

Joy to the world. Science at last con- 
quers and comes to the poor sufferer’s 
relief. The good and great Doctor Bel- | 
linger, late of Germany, offers through 
the German Remedy Company at 205, 206 
and 207 Pelham Building, corner of Tre- 
mont and Boylston Streets, Boston, to 
poor, suffering humanity, a remedy for 
the positive cure, without pain, of the 
morphine, opium, cocaine. liquor and to- 
baceo habits. NO CURE, NO PAY. 








~ 5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS §DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NFW YORK LIFE, 

A WCMANS thrilling story of Gospel. Temp -rance, and 
Rescue work * /a d/is Name” intl tunder-world of New 
York. By Mra. HELEN CAMI’LELL.  lutroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, DD. 


_A wonderful book of Christian love and faith, 250 illustra- 
tions from flash light Photographs of real fe. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book evcr published. Agenta Wanted,— 
both Menand Women. (© * We Give Credit. Extra Terms, 
and Pay Freights. Outfit free. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 
Also 5.000 Lady Agent« W ted week 


an on Special Terms for 
WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZ'NE 
. ° il 
56. 

A 


a New. Choice splendidly 'Mflustrated Monthly for the Fami 
Brimfull of good things forall,— a #4 magazine for #2. 
The Brightest. Purest Best and Cheapest out. lary A, 
Lwermore. Helen Camphell, Rev. Dr. Francis FE. Clark, and 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particu'ars now. Address as above 


OPIUM 23 es: Habit Cured in 43 
oO AyYSe “NO pay en le 
DR.J.STEPHENS Lebaron do 
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SUNOL! 
Roa ie 








ROBERT BONNER 
Superintending the shoeing of 


Sunol with the Putnam Nail. 


Prosrecr HILL Stock Farm, 
MILLER & SIBLEY, 

FRANKLIN, VENANGO Co,, PA,, Feb. 16, 1893, 

PUTNAM NAIL CO.,, Neponset, Mass., 
GENTLEMEN :—Replying to your favor of the 
14th inst., will state that I have used the Put- 
nam Nail and others, but it has come to the 
point with me now where I will not allow any 
other nail to be used than the Putnam Hot- 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May, 1898 


‘LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


| 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays | 
| excepted. 


of all kinds # specialty, peptentaty diseases of | 
ren. | 


Forged NailifI can preventit. While there 
| may be others as good, I know what these are, 
| and cannot afford to make experiments, 
| Very respectfully yours, 


Ki irr. 


The Putnam Nail is the only ex- 
clusively Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed nail. 

! 
| 





Look in your smith’s shoeing 
box, if the nails have smooth 
edges for the whole length they 
are the PUTNAM, for they are 

| Hammer-Pointed and are not 
sheared. 





The above picture, from a photo represent- 
ing Mr. Bonner in the act of handing his smith 
a Putnam nail, while superintending the shoe- 
ing of Sunol, will be sent in the form ofa half 
tone, size, 5x8, on thick, white paper, with 
wide margin, on receipt of 2 cent stamp for 
postage, etc, 


PUTNAM NAIL 60,, 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 








SHE SINCS 


; recommended by physicians. 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America —the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voico— 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 












Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREA 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original freshness, ro- 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion 

Superior to al! face preparations & per 
fectly harmless. t all druggists or 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO, O. 











Dress Reform Garments. 
MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 
Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbinson, 
PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING,. 


Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lisle, 
and the celebrated Silk Sponge Flannel, so highly 
All orders carefully 
filled. Mail orders solicited. 
131 Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 
( Take elevator.) 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durabilit 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 

FOR SALE. 
WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 
Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 


large, unfinished barn The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summe 





r boarding-house, private 
residence, or subdivision into building lots, Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Add re, So 
T. Converse, % Sherman Place, Woburn, on 
prem or H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park 8t., 

N. B. — Will pay any real estate t who first 
introduc 2s a buyer, a commission of per cent. in 
case a sale is eff. cted to the party int uced. 
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The Woman's Journal. 
BOSTON, NOVEMBER 11, 1893. 


The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


MASS, SCHOUL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 





The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association will be held Thurs- 
day, Nov. 16th, at 3 P. M., No. 5 Park Street. 
The ‘May and Crocker Memorial”’ will be for sale. 

———_+or-- 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


To those who now send us new sub- 
scribers to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL for 
the coming year, at $1.50 on trial, we will 
send free the remaining numbers for 1893. 
Let every old subscriber send us a new 
one, and thus promote the woman suf- 


frage cause. 
———_—_+or—__—_—— 


REGISTER! 





The registration of women voters in 
Boston began last Wednesday, Nov. 8, at 
No. 12 Beacon Street, and will continue 
daily, except Sundays, until Nov. 28. Of- 
fice hours, 9 A. M.to5 P.M. On Satur- 
days, 9 A. M. to2 P. M. 

Sub-registration in the respective wards 
will begin Nov. 18, and will continue 
until Nov. 28. Hours, 6 to9 P. M. 

Every woman who values her rights as 
a citizen should go immediately to No. 12 
Beacon Street. 


_— +e _ 


VICTORY IN COLORADO. 


The greatest victory yet won by woman 
suffrage, because won by popular vote, 
has been achieved in Colorado. Telegrams 
from Denver dated November 8, announce 
that the constitutional amendment has 
carried in that State by a majority of 
5,000. The leading mining towns, except 
Leadville, supported the cause by a gen- 
erous vote. Denver, under the influence 
of the saloons, gave a small adverse 
majority. But the plain people were with 
us, and Colorado women are enfranchised 
by the votes of the men of Colorado. The 
credit of this great victory belongs ex- 
clusively to no individual or party. But 
it is largely due to the unselfish energy, 
eioquence, and organizing ability of Mrs. 
Carrie Lane Chapman. This brave and 
earnest worker, without salary or com- 
pensation, for the past six weeks has 
made a continuous series of addresses, not 
only in the cities, but in the mining-towns 
of the Rocky Mountains. Herself a West- 
ern woman, fully comprehending the 
character of Western men, young, beauti- 
ful, and intellectual, she has completed 
the work of conversion initiated in 1875 
and 1876 by the heroic labors of Margaret 
W. Campbell and her husband, John B. 
Campbell, and seconded in 1877 by Lucy 
Stone and Susan B. Anthony. 

The Colorado campaign for woman suf- 
frage began in 1875. The American 
Woman Suftrage Association, appreciating 
the fact that Colorado would come into 
the Union in 1876 as the ‘Centennial 
State,” appointed Margaret W. Campbell 
its agent and representative. Mrs. Camp- 
bell possesses in an unusual degree the 
apostolic fervor and self-devotion which 
characterized Lucy Stone. Her husband 
gave up his artist work, and together 
they set out, with a horse and light car- 
riage, on their apparently hopeless mis- 
sion. In advance of the constitutional 
convention, these moral pioneers, mak- 
ing their headquarters in Denver, spent 
months in visiting the secluded mining- 
camps of the Territory, penetrating even 
to Gunnison and Silverton, climbing the 
snowy ranges and descending the almost 
inaccessible gulches of Uncompahgre and 
the San Juan. Then, when it met, they 
attended the constitutional convention, 
and secured three important concessions: 
1, school suftrage for women; 2, a provi- 
sion that the first Legislature should sub- 
mit woman suffrage to the voters; 3, that 
any future Legislature might extend suf- 
frage to women, subject to popular ratifi- 
cation or rejection. It is under this last 
named provision that the vote has just 
been taken. 

In 1876 the Legislature submitted the 
amendment. In 1877 my wife and I can- 
vassed the State. We held meetings in 
Pueblo, Canon City, Fort Collins, Del 
Norte, Big Thompson, Nevada, Green- 
wood, Saguache, Rosita, Little Arkansas, 
Greeley, Golden, Black Hawk, Longmont, 
Boulder, Central, Cucharas, Loveland, 
Coal Creek, Silver Plume, Georgetown, 
Trinidad, El Moro, Colorado Springs, and 
other places which I do not now recall, 
closing with mass meetings in Denver. 
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The campaign awakened intense interest. 
The people gathered for miles to the 
meetings. But the hour had not yet 
come—the party machines were against 
us. The vote was 6,612 in favor of woman 
suffrage, and 14,953 against it. 

The beauty and majesty of the Colorado 
mountains made a profound impression 
on Lucy Stone. She took a deep interest 
in the campaign which has just closed, 
The last letter but one that she ever 
wrote was to an influential Colorado 
woman, asking her to befriend Mrs. Chap- 
man, and after she became too weak to 
write, she sent Mrs. Chapman a hundred 
dollars, with an affectionate message. Let 
us hope that she is rejoicing with us over 
the victory. 

Years ago Henry Watterson said to 
me in Louisville: ‘Woman suffrage will 
come, if ever, on a wave of popular dis- 
content. With 50,000 Democratic majority 
in Kentucky and 50,000 Republican ma- 
jority in Massachusetts, you cannot hope 
to succeed, because people are satisfied 
with the s/atus quo.” In Colorado man’s 
extremity has been woman’s opportunity. 
The Populist uprising has broken the 
party machines, and ideal justice has 


come to the front. H. B. B. 
= _— = 
STATE REGULATION OF VICE IN CLEVE- 
LAND. 


Cleveland, O., has adopted the Euro- 
pean system of State regulated vice in its 
most objectionable form, by licensing 
houses of ill fame, and subjecting the 
women who inhabit them to compulsory 
medical supervision at the expense of the 
city, in the avowed hope of rendering 
self-indulgence hygienically ‘‘safe’’ for 
dissolute men. 

Constant efforts are being made to in- 
troduce this bad system in one or another 
of our American cities, in spite of its 
notorious failure in Europe. England re- 
pealed it in 1886, by a heavy Parliamen- 
tary majority, after seventeen years’ ex- 
perience had shown it to be as futile 
hygienically as it was obnoxious morally. 
Norway has abolished it within the past 
year. Denmark has done away with it 
everywhere except in Copenhagen and 
two other cities; and a bill condemning 
the whole system passed the popular 
branch of the Danish Parliament by a 
large majortty, and failed in the upper 
house by only six votes. Colmar in 
Alsace, Figueras in Spain, and a number 
of cities in Holland have lately abandoned 
it. It has been abolished throughout 
Switzerland, except in Zurich and Geneva, 
and is the object of a vigorous and grow- 
ing opposition there. In Belgium, one of 
the strongholds of State regulation, sev- 
eral cities have abolished it entirely; and 
the complaints against it are such that the 
government has lately appointed a com- 
mission of investigation. Attempts to 
introduce the system in America have 
generally failed. St. Louis tried it some 
time ago, but it proved so unsatisfactory 
that a few years later the city council re- 
pealed it with only one dissenting vote. 
The experience is everywhere the same; 
the increase of vice consequent upon 
fancied security more than neutralizes any 
good effects from the imperfect medical 
supervision, and the result is not an im- 
provement, but an actual deterioration in 
the public health. 

Science has as yet discovered no means 
by which a community can be generally 
addicted to vice without suffering from 
the natural results. The only way to 
avoid the consequence is to avoid the 
cause. Paris, the head centre of ‘‘regula- 
tion,” where it has existed in full force 
for more than a hundred years, is notori- 
ously worse scourged than any American 
city by the class of maladies against 
which this legislation is designed to 
guard. Lecoeur, the head of the Paris 
police devoted to this department, and 
himself a strong advocate of “regulation,” 
published a book a few years ago in 
which he confessed that it had entirely 
failed to protect the public health. He 
said it was because sufficient powers were 
not granted to the police. But the French 
‘police des moeurs” have much more 
arbitrary powers than any American city 
would be willing to grant to its police. 
They are authorized to arrest any woman 
on suspicion; are not required to prove 
her guilt, but only to swear that they 
suspect her; and the whole burden of 
proving her innocence is thrown upon her. 
Of course this gives the police a wide field 
for blackmail. There have been repeated 
arrests of innocent women, both married 
and single; and the general outcome 
has been such a series of blunders, con- 
flicts, and scandals that the municipal 
council of Paris has repeatedly recom- 
mended the abolition of the whole system. 
It is no time for America to adopt this 
vicious legislation when even Europe is 
growing disgusted with it. 

The objections to State regulation of 
vice are clear. 

1. It is a violation of individual liberty. 


The women in the State-licensed brothels la place in the Nautical Almanac Office 
are practically slaves, and are treated as | worth $1,200a year. She distanced her 
such wherever the system prevails. As | competitors, all college men, answered 
one prominent European regulationist has | every question, solved every problem, 
expressed it with cynical frankness, ‘‘A | and the examiners were so enthusiastic 
woman who sacrifices her modesty, sacri- | they gave her 100 plus, denoting that she 
fices also her liberty. She is no longer a | was more than perfect. In addition, Prof. 
person, but a piece of property belonging Newcomb gave her the contract for cal- 
to the government.” | culating the ephemeris of the sun. She 

2. Itdiscriminates unjustly between men invented and copyrighted a Washington- 
and women. Men of bad life are allowed | Greenwich table, which is now used in 
to go free, while women of bad life are | the Nautical Almanac Office. She kept 


subjected to a peculiarly odious form of | up with her class in the Coluabian Uni- | 


medical and police tyranny, and are de- | versity, and graduated with honors in 
prived of the most ordinary rights, not | 1886. 
only of citizens, but of human beings. If Next she married, resigned her place in 
any discrimination were to be made, there | the office, and went to California with 
is more sense as well as more chivalry in | her husband. She retained and still holds 
the law of Wyoming. There, male and | the contract for calculating the ephemeris 
female habitués of houses of ill fame are | of the sun. She also calculates the orbits 
regarded as guilty of the same offence, | of the comets discovered by Prof. New- 
but the man is liable to a double fine, as |comb and by Prof. Barnard, of Lick 
being generally the stronger and the | Observatory. 
richer offender. | Now Mrs. Davis returns East with 
3. It falsifies the public conscience. | three small children, one not yet three 
Much may be said of the low moral tone | months old. She will live near the Uni- 
of our Own large cities ; but it does not | versity with her littleones. Her husband, 
compare with the brutalizing effect on the | Arthur Powell Davis, has charge of work 
public mind of a long-continued course of | for the geological survey in California, 
“regulation,” by which the State-licensed | which will keep him in the field most of 
brothel finally comes to be looked upon as | the time during the next two or three 
just as much a matter of course as the | years. He is in cordial sympathy with 
post-office or the public library, and as no | his wife’s plans, and will coéperate with 
more an object of disapproval than these. | her in every way possible while she is 
The opponents of ‘ regulation” have | taking the course requisite for the degree. 
printed some of the applications made to | The work of Mrs. Davis affords an excel- 
the city authorities of Paris for permits | lent refutation of the arguments advanced 
to open a brothel. They are edifying. | to prove the inferiority of the feminine 
The applicants give such assurances of | brain, and the incompatibility of maternity 








their high moral character that one might | with high mental attainments. F.M. A. 


suppose they were seeking to be appointed | 
to the post of a Sunday school superin- | 


tendent. 


One widow mentions her piety | 


as among her qualifications, and adds that | 


as she has a family of children, she en- 
treats ‘‘M. le. Prefet’ to grant her request, 
and thereby give her ‘‘the means of hon- 
estly supporting and educating them.” 

4. It is a failure, even on the lowest 
utilitarian plane. Eminent medical speci- 
alists in Europe, who confess that they 
care nothing for the moral aspects of the 
question, denounce the whole system as a 
gigantic sanitary delusion. 

5. Any official sanction of vice by the 
government is iniquitous per se. If it is 
indefensible to license race-tracks and 
gambling (as New Jersey has just de- 
clared, amid general public approval), it is 
certainly indefensible to license brothels. 

In the war of the Chouannerie, between 
the Republicans and the Royalists of La 
Vendée, many cruelties and perfidies were 
committed on both sides, but Jean 
Chouan himself always kept faith. It is 
related that some Republicans once sur- 
rendered to a party of his men, on the 
promise that their lives should be spared. 
Another party of Chouans, coming up, 
declared that the promise should never 
have been given, and that the prisoners 


| ought to be killed in spite of it. The pro- 


posal met with considerable favor, and 
voices from several parts of the crowd 
called out to put it to vote. But the re- 


doubtable guerilla leader put a prompt | 


stop to the debate by saying resolutely 
and with scorn, ‘*Never, while I am your 
captain, shall we put it to vote whether 
we will do a dishonorable thing.’ A dis- 
tinctly dishonorable proposition is not a 


thing to be weighed, considered and put | 
to vote, but one to be summarily thrown | 


out. It is discreditable that such a project 


as the Cleveland one could even be seri- | 


ously discussed in an American city. 
That it has been seriously discussed in 
others, and has actually gone into effect 
in Cleveland, is a striking object lesson on 
the need of suffrage for women. But, 


| eastern and northern counties of Kansas. 


unless we mistake the temper of the peo- | 


ple of Ohio, and that of the women of 
Cleveland in particular, this evil system 
will have as short a lease of life in Cleve- 
land as it had in St. Louis. 


— +o — 


A VIRGINIA WOMAN'S SUCCESS, 


Mrs. Arthur P. Davis, well known in 
Washington as Miss Lizzie Brown, has 


| with a knowledge of the good that is the 
| result of woman’s participation in munic- 
| ipal affairs for the last seven years and her 


| England Hospital for Women and Chil- 
| dren was held recently at the hospital, 
| Dirock Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


| dent, reported 55 patients remaining, 585 
| admitted during the year. 


| Female Physicians in India.” 


—_ tee 


N. E. HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 


The 30th annual meeting of the New 


The 
president, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, pre- 
sided, and a large number of interested 
persons were present. The annual report 
of the treasurer, G. A. Goddard, showed 
expenditures, $40,000; receipts, $38,656; 
cash on hand, $3,167; footing of*annual 
account, $59,536. 

Miss Linda Richards, the superinten- 


The Sewall 





and Goddard maternities have proved 
themselves very important branches of | 
the work. Twelve nurses graduated dur- | 
ing the year. The committee on training | 
school hope to establish a post-graduate 
course. | 

Dr. Mary F. Hobart, in submitting the | 
dispensary report, recommended the ap- 
pointment ofa resident physician. There 
were treated 3,859 patients. Four doc- 
tors were added to the staft. 

Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, of Boston, | 


gave an address on the ‘*Work of the | 
| 





The directors for the next four years: | 
T. F. Currier, Mrs. E. L. Cheney, Miss | 
E. E. Farnham, Miss S. E. Cary, W. H. | 
Cowing, Mrs. Kehew, Mrs. French, Dr. | 
Helen Morton and Mrs. W. Pulsifer. | 
Mrs. Mary G. Boardman was elected | 
councillor. Mrs. H. P. Loughlin and | 
Miss Harriot Atwood were elected direc- | 
tors for three years. 


———  - ~oe__—__—_——__ ; 


MRS. DE VOE IN KANSAS. 





| 
' 
-- An | 

HARVEY, ILL., Nov. 4, 1893. | 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


After the grand opening convention at | 
Kansas City on September 1, it was my | 


privilege to take a tour through the | 


After mingling freely with the people, I 
have high hopes that the suffrage amend- 
ment will carry in 1894. Taking into con- 
sideration the high mental and moral 
standing of the people of Kansas, coupled 





| keen intelligence and determination to use | 


entered the post-graduate course at | 


Johns Hopkins University. She will at- 
tend the advanced lectures on mathemat- 
ics. She will pursue graduate courses in 
astronomy and physics. She will be 


philosophy. Being a woman, she will 
not receive the customary $500. 


| will vote this fall on a constitutional 
| amendment, and from the reports of Mrs. 
a candidate for the degree of doctor of | 


If she | 


obtains the Johns Hopkins degree, she | 
will be the second woman to do so, Miss | 


Florence Bascom being the first. Mrs. 


Davis is a Virginian, and is about thirty | 


years old. She graduated from the Wash- 
ington High School at fifteen, then from 
the Normal School, and became a public 
school teacher at eighteen. Entering the 
scientific school of the Columbian Uni- 
versity, she soon attracted attention by 
her proficiency in mathematics. Prof. 
Simon Newcomb, of the Nautical Alma- 
nac Office, employed her to read his 
proof-sheets and to verify his problems. 


She passed a competitive examination for 


| 
| 


| earnestly to break through the lines where 
| twenty-six years ago the leaders of this 





| 
| 


the power that even this limited suffrage 
has given her in the State, I feel that my 
hopes are well grounded. 

Eight campaigns have been fought, for 
woman suffrage in the United States, and 
eight defeats have we sustained. Colorado 


Chapman, who is now in the midst of the 
campaign, the prospects for victory are 
flattering. Kansas will, next year, make 
a second attempt to give woman unlimited 
suffrage. The good and true men and 
women of that enterprising Common- 
wealth are beginning early, and will work 





reform suffered their first defeat. 

The people of Kansas feel the hard 
times as keenly as those of any other 
State, and yet, in the twenty meetings 
which I held in September, they contrib- 
uted, in collections and pledges, nearly 
nine hundred dollars to the campaign | 
fund. Now, in the face of financial de- | 
pression, with a long, cold winter coming | 





as 


on, this, to my mind, indicates some- 
thing of the moral and intellectual gran- 
deur of those people. The women of Kan- 
sas are not “feeble imbeciles,” but earnest, 
thoughtful, intelligent beings, with quick 
discernment, ready to do and anxious to 
work for equality. 

The Equal Suffrage Association of Kan- 
sas is doing a grand work, and is officered 
by wise and popular women. Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns, whom all honor for her rea] 
| worth, stands at the head. Never before 
have we had such favorable conditions for 
| a successful campaign. Friends of womas 
suffrage:, write to Mrs. Elizabeth Hop- 
kins, treasurer, or to Mrs. Laura M. Johns, 
president, both of Salina, Kan., words of 
good cheer, of sympathy, practical words 
which will plainly mean how much money 
you will contribute to help float our 
banner, so that every voter who beholds 
it will be lifted up to a higher sense of 
good manners in political affairs. It seems 
to me this splendid showing of beautiful 
giving on the part of the Kansas people 
will touch the fountain of true nobility 
and generosity in the heart of every suf- 
fragist throughout this broad land. I am 
proud of Kansas, and feel sure you will 
agree with me that she is worthy of our 
best and most earnest effort. 

EMMA SMITH DE Vor. 
Z shies wore 
TOGETHER FOR SIXTY-FOUR YEARS. 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 27, Rev. 
Edward Beecher and his wife celebrated 
the sixty-fourth anniversary of their 
wedding, which occurred at Wiscasset, 
Me., in 1829. 

Mr. Beecher is now ninety and his wife 
eighty-six years of age. He is the eldest 
brother of Henry Ward Beecher, and was 
at one time a very influential theologian. 
His work, entitled ‘*The Conflict of Ages,” 
designed to prove that immortality is 
attained by union with Christ, and the 
consequent annihilation of the wicked, 
had a large circulation and exerted a 
wide influence. He and his wife have 
been for many years ardent advocates of 
woman suffrage. Such happy and beau- 
tiful unions as this are the conclusive 
reply to the pessimistic inquiry: ‘Is 
marriage a failure?” Marriage is never 
a failure, except by the fault of one or 





both the married parties. H. B. B. 
=e <> — 
EQUAL RIGHTS IN ‘OREGON LEGISLA- 
TURE. 


SALEM, OR., Ocr. 26, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Below is a bill introduced at the last 
session of the Oregon Legislature, and the 
report of the Committee to whom it was 
referred. Wishing the JOURNAL abun- 
dance of success. 

ANNICE F. JEFFREYS, M. D. 


Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon: . 
SecTIon 1. That no female shall ever here- 

after be employed, hired, or paid for services as 

clerk of or for the Legislative Assembly of this 

State, or of either branch or house of said Legis- 

lative Assembly, or of any committee appointed 

by said Assembly, or by either of said branches 
or houses, or by any officer of either. 


The Committee, composed of Senator 
Jefferson Myers, chairman, and Senators 
S. B. Huston and G. B. Hayse, reported 
as follows: 


SALEM, OREGON, FEB. 14, 1893. 

Mr. President:—We your select com- 
mittee, to whom was referred Senate Bill 
No. 75, have had the same under consider- 
ation, and beg leave to report it back with 
our disapproval. If passed by this Legis- 
lature, it would doubtless be repealed by 
the next, as the Legislature that would 
thus deprive itself of female assistance, 
and as much as possible and proper of 
“the light that lies in woman’s eyes,” 
would surely be consigned to deserved 
oblivion and obloquy. ‘The bill proposes 
« step backward, down the declivity of 
the past, into the shadows of brutal fanat- 
icism that enveloped the early ages, 
when women were regarded as fit only 
for chattels and slaves of men. Such a 
law would indicate that this Legislature 
had forgotten or ignored all the benefits 
and blessings that during recent times 
have been conferred upon men and govern- 
ments in consequence of the increasing 
rights and privileges conferred upon 
women, and their advance toward equality 
with men. It might reasonably be sus- 
pected that the objection to the employ- 
ment of women as Legislative clerks 
springs either from misanthropy and an 
innate hatred of the sex, or from an 
ancient and semi-barbarous conception of 
woman’s position in the world; or else 
from a self-consciousness of the weakness 
of virtue’s defences, together with ,the 
delusive notion that such defences are the 
object of constant female assault. The 
belief that dangerous and deadly tempta- 
tion lurks in all the atmosphere breathed 
by women should be entertained by those 
who are willing to keep out of tempta- 
tion’s way by refusing to serve the public 
as legislators. We have never heard of 
any very disastrous results to members of 
the Legislature, in consequence of the 
employment of women clerks; and we 
firmly, believe that, with irreproachable 
conduct upon the part of members, their 
character will not be ruined because of 
the employment of women. We believe 
that in many cases women are equally 


| capable and worthy with men, that as 


committee clerks they may do equally 
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ood service, and that the am of en- 
htenment and justice, which should 
jJead us in this closing decade of the nine- 
teenth century, prompts us to give women 
a fair and equal chance and leave the field 
of competition open for them. We believe 
that it ought to be possible, and for most 
of us is possible, to employ and «associate 
with women as clerks and still admire and 
respect those who are worthy. We would 
tremble for our State and our country if 
its laws were to be enacted by men who 
either despised or would enslave women, 
or who were conscious of not being safe 
in their vicinity. For these reasons we 
report the bill back to the Senate with the 
recommendation that it do not pass. 


The bill was voted down. 
—__—~+or+—__. 
MINNESOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Minnesota W. S. A. held its thir- 
teenth annual meeting Aug. 24 and 25, at 
the Baptist church in Lake City, with 
thirty regular and six visiting delegates. 
There were good audiences, good speeches, 
good singing, and good reports of work 
done. Officers were chosen as follows: 


President—Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, Red Wing. 

Vice-President — Mrs. Jessie Gray Cawley, 
Pipestone. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna M.Jones, 
Red Wing. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Hannah Egleston, 
Wycoff. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Sanford Niles, Minneapolis. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Sarah B. Stearns, 
Duluth; Mrs. J. M. Underwood, Lake City; 
Mrs. A. D. Kingsley, Blue Earth City; Mrs. 
Charlotte Bolles, Red Wing; Mrs. 8. M. Fletcher, 
Rushford; Mrs. Dr. Martha G. Ripley, Minne- 
apolis; Mrs. Wm. B. Reed, Hastings. 


There were encouraging reports from 
the local societies at Duluth and Minne- 
apolis, showing active membership and 
aggressive work. Beside regular meet- 
ings and frequent lectures, a well pro- 
vided suffrage booth at the State exposi- 
tion is always maintained. 

The report of the legislative and peti- 
tion work showed 600 blanks sent out and 
3,976 signatures returned. The president 
spent ten weeks in St. Paul in the inter- 
ests of the municipal suffrage bill, and the 
educational value of the campaign to the 
State was worth two months’ lectures. 
The bill passed the Senate, and failed in 
the House by a narrow majority. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 


Resolved, That, while all women should be 
grateful to Michigan s last Legislature for its 

manly action in bestowing municipal suffrage 
upon women, with an educational test, the 
women of Minnesota should be especially grate- 
ful, as the law passed in Michigan exactly cor- 
responds to the one our State Suffrage Associa- 
tion petitioned for last winter. 

Be it further resolved, That we again petition 
our Legislature for municipal suffrage for wom- 
en, and continue to do so until Minnesota shall 
have done as justly as Michigan already has. 

Whereas the papers, addresses and «liscussions 
of the World’s Congress of Representative 
Women revealed to the civilized world the fact 
that leading women everywhere have come to 
proclaim their belief in the necessity of Equal 
Justice and Equal Rights for all,—therefore 

Resolved, That we may take fresh courage 
and look for a larger following for our suffrage 
cause than ever before. 

Whereas custom sanctions a great wrong 





| IN MEMORIAM. 


Mr. F. E. BILLinGs, the artist, passed 
away at about the same time as Mrs. Lucy 
Stone. He was in full sympathy with the 
movement to secure equal rights for 
women, and his wife had been for years 
an active worker in it. The bereaved 
family have the warm sympathy of their 
friends. The Christian Register says: 


Seldom was a man more completely 
hidden in his work than Mr.E. T. Billings, 
the Boston artist, who passed away re- 
cently at his home in Brookline. He was 
one of the most modest and unassuming 
of men; and, though he painted a great 
many others upon canvas, he always 
seemed to be behind the canvas himself. 


Though he revealed himself to few, he 
had the gift of revealing many others to 
their friends through the excellent and 
truthful likenesses which he was capable 
of making in a portrait. Mr. Billings 
was born in Deerfield, Mass. He was a 
companion from boyhood of the late 
George Fuller, and the two artists main- 
tained this friendship until separated by 
death. They studied together in New 
York; and it was at the solicitation of 
Mr. Billings, who had found a successful 
opening in Montgomery, Ala., that Mr. 
Fuller joined him there. 

Though spending winters at the South, 
Mr. Billings continued to reside at the 
North in the summer, and just before the 
war gave up his Southern work. He had 
aroom in the Studio Building for any 
years, and not « few of the most promi- 
nent men and women in Massachusetts 
have crossed his threshold to give him sit- 
tings. While at the South, Mr. Billings 
made many sketches. One of his paint- 
ings, exhibited in the Massachusetts Col- 
lection of the Centennial in 1876, and enti- 
tled ‘The Interior of a Wheelwright Shop,’ 
received high praise. It was selected for 
illustration in a work commemorating 
the exhibition. But Mr. Billings’s chief 
work was done in portrait-painting. He 
painted two pictures of Wendell Phillips, 
and in one of these the canvas seems to 
speak almost with the eloquence of the 
orator. His portrait of Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes is regarded by many of the 
poet’s friends as the best picture of the 
beloved ‘‘Autocrat.”” He was chosen by 
the late Rev. A. P. Peabody to paint his 
picture for the Peabody School at Cam- 
bridge. He also painted faithful like- 
nesses of the late Dr. Ezra Abbott, D. D., 
Rev. George E. Ellis, D. D., Theodore 
Parker, and Doctors Dewey, Stebbins, 
Lothrop, Bancroft, and still other pic- 
turesin Channing Hall of the Unitarian 
Building. Others of his portraits are to 
be seen in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
and in Worcester. 

Mr. Billings was progressive in spirit. 
With his wife he was identified with the 
woman suffrage cause and with other 
reform movements. He was a follower 
of Theodore Parker in the days when 
Parker needed support and countenance. 
His portrait of Parker, made for the 
American Unitarian Association, was a 
labor of love withhim, and commanded the 
admiration and respect of many of the old 
guard. 

The following poetical tribute to the 
artist was written by Rev. 5S. J. Barrows, 


and published in the Register: 





toward women wage-earners, as regards remu- 
neration for service rendered as compared with 
the same service by men,— therefore 

Resolved, That we consider the ballot for | 
women an essential factor in securing such a | 
reform as will give equal salary for equal 
service. 

Resolved, That, as women believing in equal- 
ity and justice, we should show our loyalty to 
those principles by wearing the badge of our 


———_ +0r— 





As currents deep beneath the surface roll, 
So flowed unseen the wa‘ers of his soul; 
Yet, when the sunshine shed its genial ray, 
We saw the rainbow in the gentile spray. 


He painted others: who shall paint the grace 
Of kindness, justice, in his placid face? 
Self-critical, and sbrinking from the tale, 

He hid his virtues with a modest veil. 


| It pleased the eye, and touched still more the 
heart. 

| That which his tongue within his breast con- 
cealed 


| 
| 
adoption at all times and places. | Sincere and truthful was his patient art, 
| 
| 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTA- 
TION. 


Dr. Hemphill, of the Calvary Presby- | 


terian Church, San Francisco, Cal., 
gave a Sunday evening 


lately 
lecture on | 


| His speaking brush with eloquence revealed. 


| He bowed to music on its classic throne, 

| He painted nature, painted also tone. 

| How gladly now respond his willing ears, 
As fills his soul the music of the spheres! 


‘‘Woman’s Rights and Wrongs,” in which | | His peace our own, we lay him down to rest,— 


he declared his unqualified support of 
woman’s right to vote. He called atten- 
tion to the different standards of educa- 
tion for the two sexes; the fact that only 
within the present generation women 
were permitted to enter the professions ; 
to the different standard of wages, where 
women who do the same work as men as 
well or sometimes better, are paid twenty- 
five per cent. less; to the different stand- 
ard of taxation, where women who are 
property-holders are compelled to pay in 
the same ratio as men, and are yet denied | 
the right of franchise. The action of our | 
forefathers in emptying the British [tea 
into Boston Harbor was mentioned in con- | 
nection with the injustice of taxation 
without representation, and the speaker 
said that‘ if taxation of men under thcse 
circumstances is tyranny, taxation of 
women under similar conditions is | 
downright infamy.” 


+e, 


ANNUAL MEETING IN BYRON, N.Y. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 


“s the annuai meeting of the Byron, 
. Y., W. S. A., Oct. 21, the following 

aes were elected : : 

President—Sylvina M. Green. 

First Vice-President—Lilly Merriman. 

Second Vice-President—Carrie D. Terry. 

Third Vice-President—Harriet Walker. 

Recording Secretary —Julia E. Green. 

Corresponding Secretary—Katie L. Steele. 

Treasurer ard Librarian—Carrie D. Terry. 

One hundred and eighty women regis- 
tered the first day to vote for School Com- 
missioner. Ss. M. G. 

Nov. 2, 1893. 


The peace of those his placid life has blest,— 
The shadows past, behold with light agleam 
| A newer canvas and a larger theme. 
| a 
ALVAH A. BURRAGE.—In the death of 
Hon. Alvah A. Burrage, on Monday iast, 
at the age of seventy, Boston loses one of 
its best citizens, and a man who was ever 
ready to give his time, his money and 
himself to the furtherance of its highest 
ideals. Coming to Boston from his native 
town of Leominister, Mass., at the age of 
sixteen, he engaged in business with such 
| ability, integrity, and success that he 
| was able to retire with a competence at 
| fifty; but his devotion to business did 
not prevent his taking an active part in 
| the liberal and reform movements which 
| constitute the proudest chapter in the 
| last half century of Boston’s history. Mr. 
| Burrage was just entering manhood when 
he became a follower of Theodore Par- 
| ker, then preaching at West Roxbury, 
| and the great Liberal had no more loyal 
and devoted adherent, nor one who has 
| labored more earnestly to insure, in hall 
| and statue, permanent memorials of him. 
He was an ardent anti-slavery man, and a 
member of the Vigilance Committee for 
| the protection of fugitive slaves. He 
_ served his city on the Board of Aldermen 
| and in both branches of the Legislature, 
| and it was in the Senate of 1878 that he 
made one of the best speeches in behalf 
| of the amendment to the Constitution in 
favor of woman suffrage. The opening 
| sentences of that speech well show the 
lofty spirit of the man, and his firm grasp 
| on fundamental principles. He said: 











At the outset, let me say that the argu- 
ments for or against the expediency of 
the measure, in respect to its immediate 
effect upon the community, have had but 
little weight in my mind; believing, as I 
do, that it is ever safe to do right, and 
always expedient to enact justice. I shall 
vote for the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, then, (1) because it is abso- 
lutely demanded by justice; and (2) be- 
cause, believing in the principles upon 
which our institutions are found I 
desire to see them logically and honestly 
recognized in the fundamental law, and 
practically carried out in the administra- 
tion of the government. 

Mr. Burrage’s sturdy independence was 
still further exemplified in recent years, 
when he participated actively in the citi- 
zens’ movements in behalf of good muni- 
cipal government, and cast his vote irre- 
spective of party lines, for those candi- 
dates for city, State or national offices 
who would further civil service and tariff 
reform. No man had a keener hatred of 
shams, and he was, as the Boston Tran- 
script truly says, ‘‘in all his intercourse 
with his fellow men known as the upright 
and downright citizen.” His wife, a son, 
and three daughters survive him. 


F. J. G. 
> 


L. H. WuHiTING, who died recently at 
Fitzwilliam, N. H., was a brother of the 
late J. L. Whiting, whose travelling rep- 
resentative he was for several years. He 
was a prominent member of Theodore 
Parker’s Society, and one of the old-time 
abolitionists. He retired from business 
about twelve years ago. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will deliver a 
suffrage lecture in Bradford, Pa., Nov. 14, 
under the auspices of the Bradford Politi- 
cal Equality Club. 

Mrs. Harriet A. Brown, of Boston, was 
awarded medal and diploma at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, for her 
dress-cutting system. Of the seventy-five 
owners of dress-cutting systems applying 
for space at the opening of the Fair, only 
one out of eleven were granted permis- 
sion to exhibit. 

Miss Grace F. Castle, daughter of Sen- 
ator Castle, of Illinois, and junior editor of 
his paper, the Sandwich Argus, was mar- 
ried recently to Rev. George McGinnis, 
pastor of the Baptist church. A host of 
friends will wish the young couple joy. 


Dr. Jane Heartz has been entered on 
the medical register of Nova Scotia. Miss 
Heartz is the second lady doctor to be 
enrolled in that Province. Dr. Maria 
Angwin was the first. Both of them are 
cordially welcomed by their brethren of 
the other sex. 

Of Mrs. Eva M. Blackman, whose ap- 
pointment on the Leavenworth Board of 
Police Commissioners we lately noted, the 
Farmer’s Wife, of Topeka, says: ‘She 
is in every way fitted for the position, 
and, being personally acquainted with 


‘| her, we can vouch for her doing her 
duty.” 
The Charity Club Fair at Music Fall, | 


which opened brilliantly last Monday 
night with an inspiring speech by the 





president, Mrs. Micah Dyer, has been 
well patronized and successfuliy carried | 
through. 
who have the affair in hand are an excel- 
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in the Woman’s Osteen at ‘Philadelphia, | 4m USENEN? Ts. 
has charge of the medical department ofa | — 
book which is i ti by the | 
cents nenahes the Columbian Be Siang H O a LI S thie 


sion, and which contains reports of 
woman’s work in thedifferent professions. 


The report concerning the women physi- | 


cians of Ohio has been prepared by Mrs. 
Dr.E. M. Roys Gavitt, of Toledo, the edi- 
tor of the Woman’s Medical Journal. 

At an executive session of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women, a 
committee, consisting of Clara B. Colby, | 
Isabel Howland and Harriet A. Townsend, | 
was appointed to receive and digest plans | 
for enlarging the work and influence of 
the Association, and to report to the next 
mid-winter conference. Members are all | 
asked to confer with the Committee. 
Among the proposed amendments to the | 
Constitution is one to change the name of 
the Association to ‘‘Association for the | 
Advancement of Humanity.’’ Mrs. Julia | 
Ward Howe was re-elected president; 
Elizabeth Lord Tifft, secretary ; Henrietta 
L. T. Wolcott, treasurer. 


Mrs. Eliza R. Whiting has been chosen | 


secretary of the Union Relief Association - 
This is a society in | 


of Springtield, Mass. 
which all the charitable organizations of 
the city have united, after the manner of 
the Associated Charities. The position is 
one of much responsibility, and it is the 
first time in Springfield that it has been 
held by a woman. Mrs. Whiting is the 
wife of one of the editors of the Spring- 
field Republican, and conducts its well- 
edited woman’s department. She is active 
in the work of the Episcopal church, and 
has been for years the chief pillar of the 
Sharon Street Newsboys’ Home. Mrs. 
Whiting is a woman universally esteemed. 
We are happy to add that she is a believer 
in equal rights, and is Superintendent of 
Work among the Episcopalians for the | 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa 
tion. 








FIRST PRIZE FOR HORSESHOE NAILS. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL Co., OF BOsTON, 
received the highest award at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition for horseshoe nails. 

A medal and a diploma for supreme ex- 
cellence in material, method in manufacture, 
and quality of finished product; elasticity 


and smoothness, combined with holding 
power in clinch. It allows use of very small 
nails, 











FACIAL MASSAGE, Swedish Method 
No injurious cosmetics. Muscle and tissue 1one 
restored, giving clearness to the complexion. At 

residences only. Address MISS FERNALD, 
171 Warren Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


O. A. 
JENKINS 
& CO. 


Invite inspection of their 


‘most complete line of cir- 
The energetic and able women | cular capes, in all the fash- 


lent object lesson in the line of giving | ionable furs. 


women larger opportunities to show their 
executive ability. Such women vad 
needed as voters. 


The ‘‘CongregationalUnion,” represent- | 
ing that large and progressive denomina- | 
tion in Great Britain, adopted the follow- | 
ing resolution by a unanimous vote: 

Resolved, That this assembly places on record 
its high appreciation of the devotion and cour- | 
age with which Dr. Kate Bushnell and Mrs. 
Andrew brought to light the real condition of the 
Cantonments in India, and gave their evidence 
before the Departmental Committee in so clear | 
and conclusive a manner as firmly to establish 
the previous allegations of a serious infraction 
of law by the military authorities. 

A discussion on ‘‘Equal Rights” was 
lately announced to be held in the Uni- 
tarian church at Plainfield, N. J., under 
the auspices of the Plainfield Branch of 
the Alliance of Unitarian Women. Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall, a daughter of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, supported the affirma- | 
tive. The lady who was to have taken 
the negative did not appear, so the | | 
friends of equal rights had things all their | 
own way. It was a good meeting, and | 
a large number of ladies stayed after- | 
wards to talk things over. A County | 
Suffrage Society will be organized soon. 


A woman’s congress was held during 
the Texas State Fair at Dallas, recently. 
Women from all the leading cities of the 
Lone Star State gave addresses and 
papers upon the great social questions of 
the day. Among the speakers were two 
from Toledo, O., Mrs. Fannie Segur Fos- 
ter, upon ‘*‘Women in Business Life,” and 
Mrs. S. Isadore Miner, upon ‘**The Voca- 
tions Open to Women.” 

Dr. Frances Emily White, a professor 





The 


_and finish unsurpassed. 


Exclusive designs in 
Ladies’ English Walking 
and Felt Sailor Hats. 


407 Washington Street. 


LADIES 


can now have their STRAW eet. oat. ease 
made into the LATEST FALL 8 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 WASHINGTON STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE TEMPLE PLACE. 





MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Maina 


nabanivara, Pimples. Lived 





erfections. Not covering ie a 





trectiness. For sale 
MA Gina enTivee sone] Prot te ter 


prices are reason-| 
‘able, and the quality, style 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 


MONDAY, November 6.—T wo weeks. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kendall, 


First week in Pinero’s Famous Play, 


| The Second 
| Mrs. Tanqueray. 


| Every ous at745 aan. 


| PAR F. E. Piper, Dus. Manager. 


Evenings at 8, Saturday Matinee at 2. 
16 ith-70th — NCES. Tenth Week, 


| PRODUCTION OF 
——-THE FANTASTIC 
—-——-COMIC OPERA. 





Mat. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


r THEATRE. 


J. A. Cra: tree, 








Libretto b : 
Byrne an ok 
Harrison. Music 


| by Gustave Kerker. 
75th Performance, Nov. 27. Souvenirs. 





COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & HARRIs and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


MONDAY, November 18th, 
First big production of the Boston Season, 


THE GIRL 
| LEFT BEHIND ME. 


By BELASCO AND FYLES. 
Under the direction of 


CHARLES FROHMAN. 


Regular peatinees Wednesday 
and Saturday at 


Props. and Managers. 





Evenings at 8. 


GRAND OPERA w 


Week Commencing 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 


‘HOPKINS’ NEW TRANS- 
‘OCEANIC STAR SPECIALTY CO., 


HOUSE 





Organized in Europe. Playing only in first-class 
theatres. 


Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Next week—Grand Opera Hou e Stock Com- 
pany in “HOODMAN BLIND.” 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON 


Evenings at 7.45. 


-«» Manager 


Every evening at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


THE IVY LEAF. 











New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston t 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





The White Train, via Air Line. 
| Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York {8.40 P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 





Ww echingtos Express via Foumhocuss, Brid, be iy dus 
& R. and B, & O. R. Leave Bosto 

Putiadely hie’ 7.50 A. M.: Baltimore, 20.90 fi 

ington, 1h20 A. M. Puliman vestibuled sleeping Woe 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily Sueieve ex- 
cepted. {On Sundays arrives 9,00 P. Yu City office, 
4322 Washington Street. Depot, foot Summer street’ 


Boston. 
-R BABCOCK, 


I. D. BARTO 
General nn p +3, Pass. Agent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 





Commencing May 29, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuUNC- 
TION and the West, 8.00 A. mM. — mmodation, 
sleeping car to Chicago, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping 
cars for Chicago and Louis, and. 7 P.M. sleeping 
car to Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.10, 11.0 &. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, in, 9.00, 
10.15 

am  stpttone on the WATERTOWN Branca, 8.50, 10.10, 

F em 12.45,; 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.06, 8.00, 9.00, 
10. 4 


For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, gts M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 
For WALTHAM, 8.00, ae, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. vr 12.45 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.90, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 
| For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 8.00, 7.90 P. M. 
For AYER Juncus and FITCHBURG, 8.00, 9.00 A. M. 
1.05, 3.00, 7.00, 7.50 P. M. 
For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.80 P. a 


Local time-tables can be obtained 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston. where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 





Ladies are invited to examine 
| the attractive assortment of 


4-BUTTON 


ay | English Walking Gloves 


anfijue 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
TWO SOLDIERS. 
BY MRS. ELLEN E. CHASE. 


They had fought in the self-same battles,— 
They were soldiers, long ago;— 

For a cause most high and holy, 
They had faced a common fve. 


They fought with a courage dauntless, 
With never a fear nor plaint; 

For each had the heart of a hero, 
And each had the soul of a saint. 


And they both were mothers tender, 
And they both were loyal wives. 
They battled for woman's freedom ; 

They battled for more than lives! 


So the years went by, and brought them 
Grand victories,—dawning light; 

And they kept their old-time courage, 
Though the hair of one was white. 


But there came a day,—oh, sorrow! 
When the pulsing life grew faint, 
And one laid down her armor; 
For heaven had crowned a saint. 


As a happy child, at bed-time, 
Smiles down from the topmost stair, 
“Good-bye!’’ she said. ‘Good comrades 
We shall be again, somewhere.” 


Brave soldier still in the contest, 
Girding thy sword the while, 

Dost long for the old-time khinship— 
For the old-time, wondrous smile? 


When the battle roars around thee, 
With a sudden joy shall thrill 

Thy soul to a holy presence ;— 
For ye shall be comrades, still! 


——————_“~or—_"— 
LUCY STONE. 


BY MRS. KATE TANNATT WOODS. 


We saw her, when men turned away 
With sneers, if asked to listen to her word; 
We saw her when the brighter day 
Had made her welcome, and her plea was 
heard. 


We saw her in the world, and in her home, 
Bent on the best, in every little deed. 

We saw her speaking ‘neath our gilded dome, 
Pleading with pathos, begging men to heed. 


Within her home, the keeper, and the guide; 
Without the home, keen speaker, loyal, brave, 
Battling each wrong of woman, side by side 
With those who struggled hard to free the 
slave. 


The world was busy in a thousand ways: 
Some s:eking wealth, some seeking lands, or 
fame, 
When, in the glory of our autumn haze, 
God sent her here, a message to proclaim. 


How bravely it was told, we know full well. 
How firmly all the weary way she trod! 
Yet ever like a benediction fell 
Her voice, her words, her presence, as from 
God. 


We may not measure by our petty rules 

The mighty good she wrought for all mankind. 
The wisdom of the ages and the schools 

Will ever fail her prototype to find. 


Say not to us, **She passed too soon from earth.” 
Our shortened vision cannot scan the time 

When right will triumph, and the newer birth 
Of Justice shall be told from clime to clime. 


Brave Lucy Stone, dear mother-heart! To-day 
We give thee place among our great and good. 
Martyrs are crownless in the battle’s strife ; 
The smoke must clear, to make them under- 
stood. 


Before the victory came, you went to see, 
Above the clouds, the end, the need, the why. 
Thy message told, the work so dear to thee, 
Like thine own self, can never end or die. 
Salem, Mass. 


~o— ————_ 


UNWEEPING OR UNWEPT. 


BY J. EDMUND COOKE. 





‘“‘Unwept, unhonored and unsung”’ 
Were not the worst of Fortune’s bringing; 
Dread, raiher, thine own eyes and tongue 
Unweeping and unsinging. 
Unweeping for thy brother, bound, 
But struggling in the sombre Night; 
Unsinging from thy vantage ground 
The happy tidings of the Light. 


Weep, and be sure thou shalt be wept. 
Sing gladly. and the joy-sounds ringing 
May wake some soul, «hich long hath slept, 
To echo back thy singing. 
Let fall thy tears! Let rise thy strain! 
So canst thou never be among 
Those heritors of man's disdain, 
Th’ “unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 
—N. Y. Independent. 


en a ei 
TWO SISTERS. 
BY ALICE M. BOYLE. 
“Oh, God! I can't bear it. Life’s too 


hard for me. It is!’ And the speaker, a 
delicate-looking girl of one-and-twenty, 
clad almost in rags, abandoned the sew- 
ing-machine she was working, and, 
throwing herself on the floor, burst into 
bitter sobbing. 

**Whatever is it, Lina?” asked her sister 
of a year or two older, pausing for an 
instant in the ceaseless task of button-hole 
making. But Lina sobbed on. 

Then the helpless old mother, whose 
palsied fingers forbade all work save the 
picking out of basting-threads and pins, 
dragged herself across the floor, and 


**Don’t cry, deary. Mebbe things ‘ull 
get better. There’s no tellin.’” But the 
hopelessness of old age was in her voice, 
and she was powerless to soothe her. 

‘*What’s amiss, Lina?’ asked her sister, 
once more. 

‘‘What’s amiss?’ repeated the girl, 
scornfully, lifting up her tear-stained face. 
“Why, it’s all my life, and all your life, 
and mother’s life that’s amiss. Aint you 
and I sick and faint for want of food? 
Has mother there, she that ought to have 
nourishing things, tasted a bit beside dry 
bread an’ a drop o’ weak tea for weeks an’ 
weeks? Don’t you an’ me work from 
dawn to dark for what ‘ull scarce keep 
our souls in our bodies? And yet you 
ask what’s amiss!" 

And Lina, pale and haggard, rose once 
more, resumed her seat, and essayed in 
vain to thread the needle of the machine 
with her trembling fingers. 

Maggie put down the garment on which 
she was working (work which, when 
they could get it, only brought them in 
three cents an hour!), and deftly slipped 
the thread through the eye. In an in- 
stant Lina’s foot was in motion, and the 
whirr of the sewing-machine again filled 
the garret which was their home. 

It was a poor home enough. A little 
window in the sloping roof, opening amid 
the chimney pots, gave them such light 
as they had. One bar of the fire grate 
was broken, and the brick work in which 
it was set was crumbling away fast. The 
floor, rotten and worm-eaten, had sunk 
into holes here and there, and the paper — 
what there was left of it—hung in strips 
from the damp-stained and mouldy walls. 

In one corner an old mattress, with a 
few rags heaped on it, served as the 
couch for the old mother by day, and as 
the bed for all three when their long day’s 
toil was ended. 

Secarcely another word was.spoken all 
theafternoon. At five, the mother scraped 
a few cinders and sticks together, lit a 
small fire, and boiled the kettle. 

Work was then broken off for a brief 
period, while they partook of a scanty 
meal of tea, without milk, and dry bread— 
the same as they had had for dinner, and 
for breakfast, and for many a long line of 
meals behind those. 

All through the sultry evening they 
worked on,~and when darkness stopped 
them, Lina, putting on her hat, went out, 
saying she wanted a breath of air. 

Ashamed of her rags, she slunk along 
back streets and narrow alleys. Once, 
however, she passed a small restaurant, 
and the savoury smell of pies and 
sausages impelled her to linger. 

A hungry look came over Lina’s pinched 
features—features that would have been 
more than pretty if they had not been so 
wan and thin; and she pressed one hand 
against her breast as if to stay the gnaw- 
ing pain there. i 

‘*There was a man i’ the Bible as sold 
his birthright for a drop o’ pottage,”’ she 
murmured to herself; ‘*but I’d a’most sell 
body an’ soul for enough sausages for me 
an’ mother an’ Maggie to have our fill.” 

She drew her hand across her mouth 
with the action of a starved child, and for 
some moments stood gazing at the coveted 
food. Then with a half sob she turned 
away. 

‘*Maggie,” said Lina that night, look- 
ing away from her sister, ‘I’m going. 


You know where. I can’t stand it no 
longer.” And her breath came quick and 
short. 


Maggie's face took on a startled look. 
She threw her thin arms around Lina’s 
neck. ‘Don’t ‘ee, deary—don’t ’ee,” she | 
said with a trembling voice, as she held | 
her tight; ‘‘it ‘ud break my heart, so it | 
would.” 

‘*There’s nothing else for it, Maggie.” 
replied Lina, in a hard, strained tone.” | 
‘*We’re just starvin’.” 

Then, lowering her voice to a whisper, | 
and nervously picking up the ends of | 
loose threads from the table, she con- | 
tinued, ‘‘I saw Janie to-day—you know. | 
Her as went on the streets awhile back. | 





She's got good clothes on her back now; | 
she isn’t famished with hunger; an’ she 
told me”— 

‘*Wait a while longer,” moaned Maggie. 
‘*We'll try an’ get” — 

‘It’s no use tryin’,” broke in the 
younger girl, in accents of despair. “1 
could help you an’ mother that way. Oh, 
Maggie, it isn’t only for myself I’m doin’ 
it!’ And the wretched girl caught her 
sister’s hand and covered it with kisses. 

“Lina,” cried Maggie, in an agony, 
‘“*you sha’n’t go. Ifone of us must do it, 
it shall be me.” 

And the cold, clear moonlight streamed 
in on the desolate garret, on the old 
mother lying asleep on the rag couch, and 
lit up the faces of the two young girls 
wrestling in their misery as to which 
should sacrifice herself for the others. 

At last Lina took up two bits of white 
thread. They were of unequal length, 
and she held them concealed, one in 





stroked the girl’s fair hair tenderly. 





either hand. 


‘Choose you, Maggie,” she said reso- 
lutely, falling back on the way they had 
been used of old to decide which was to 
have the biggest sweet—‘‘choose you. 
Whichever of us gets the longest, she 
earns our livin’ i’ the only way left us. 
And may God never forgive them as 
drives us to it,” she added, bitterly. 

A moment of hesitation followed. 
Then Maggie drew the shortest thread; 
and a black cloud, slipping slowly across 
the full moon, shrouded them and their 
grief in utter darkness.— Woman’s Herald. 
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MAINE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The second annual meeting of the 
Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs was 
held Oct. 10—12, 1893, at Skowhegan, 
by invitation of the Woman’s Club and 
Sorosis of that town. 

As a prelude to the meetings, the dele- 
gates and visitors were given areceptionon 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 10, by these two 
local clubs, at the Library building. The 
rooms were charmingly decorated for 
the occasion; fine music was rendered 
thoughout the evening by the orchestra, 
the refreshments were gracefully served, 
and the evening was a very enjoyable one. 

On Wednesday morning, Oct. 11, the 
opening meeting in the beautiful Beth- 
any Baptist church began with an invoca- 
tion by Mrs. A. Hunt, with response in 
song, the words written by Mrs. H. 
G. Rowe, of Bangor. : 

The delegates and other guests were 
then welcomed to Skowhegan by Mrs. C. 
V. Hanson, president of the Woman’s 
Club, whose brief address was singularly 
earnest and thoughtful, also by Miss Ger- 
trude Weston, president of Sorosis and of 
the Federation. Mrs. Etta H. Osgocd 
responded in fitting words. Then fol- 
lowed reports of the committee on cre- 
dentials, Mrs. E. W. Marble; of secretary, 
treasurer, and auditor; also reports on 
the Columbian Exhibit ; of a committee on 
banner, Mrs. F. C. Porter; one on book, 
Mrs. F. L. C. Brainerd; also reports from 
the Lecture Bureau of Information, by 
Mrs. E. N. Frye. Mrs. Anna L. Hunt, of 
Augusta, spoke on ‘Helps in the Organ- 
ized Work of Woman,” presenting in a 
very clear and effective manner some 
phases of club work, and the ideal in 
association as well as organization, to be 
striven for. Later in the day, an instruc- 
tive essay on ‘‘A Half Century of Science” 
was read by Mrs. Lucy S. Noyes, of Port- 
land. 

During the noon recess the guests 
were tendered a delightful lunch at the 
Coburn, and many of them enjoyed a drive 
about the quaint and beautiful town, 
whose situation, scenery and associations 
make it one of the most picturesque and 
attractive in the Kennebec Valley. 

During the day, reports were given 
from thirty Federated Clubs. In these 
reports, widely differing methods and 
lines of work were indicated and many 
courses of study were outlined. They 
showed that the work accomplished had 
been valuable, and in some cases espe- 
cially well planned and thorough. 

The most interesting meeting of the 
session was on Wednesday evening, when 
the audience-room was crowded with at- 
tentive listeners drawn thither to listen 
to the announced symposium on ‘*Woman 
as a Factor in the World’s Progress.” 
Mrs. Osgood presided with her usual 
grace, and the brief remarks with which 
she introduced the speakers were apt and 
happy. On the platform were seated the 
speakers, including the honored guest of 
the Federation, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
and her daughter, Mrs. Laura E. Rich- 
ards, of Gardiner, whose presence added 
much to the interest. 

The paper given by Mrs. H. B. C. 
Beedy, of Farmington, was entitled 
‘*‘Woman as a Pioneer.” It described the 
hardships and labors of Maine women a 
century ago, and was replete with inter- 
esting facts and anecdotes. A graceful 
and scholarly essay on ‘‘Woman in Art,” 
by Mrs. E. H. Hall, followed, succeeded 


| by an earnest paper on ‘Woman in Phil- 


anthropy,” by Miss Bertha L. Soule. 
‘‘Woman in Literature” was represented 
by living examples. Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards, the accomplished author of 
‘*Captain January,” read one of her charm- 
ing short stories, and Miss Caroline D. 
Swan, also of Gardiner, read a thought- 
ful poem. A tender poem, sent by Miss 
Julia H. May, was read, and songs were 
charmingly rendered by Miss Lena C. 
Hill and Miss Sadie Ward, of Sorosis. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was received 
with enthusiastic applause, and greeted 
the women before her with earnest and 
cordial words. Her address was brief 
and related chiefly to the work now done 
by women’s clubs and kindred organiza- 
tions, suggesting the incentives and meth- 
ods for its pursuance. Recognizing all 
that has been accomplished, Mrs. Howe 
pointed the women before her to the 
future, urging its claims and the far 
greater things,they must hope and seek to 





attain. Mrs.,Howe was also present at 
the meeting on Thursday morning, and 
gave valuable counsel. Her presence was 
a benediction and her words an inspira- 
tion. 

An interesting feature of this meeting 
was the question-box, which elicited ani- 
mated discussion. A paper on the ‘*‘Micro- 
scope” was given by Mrs. Clara B. Leav- 
itt, followed by discussion. The Commit- 
tee on Nominations reported in favor of 
the re-election of the officers of the pre- 
ceding year, which was confirmed by an 
unanimous vote, and the officers accepted 
in fitting words. Addresses by guests 
followed, and the meetings closed with 
the singing of a good-bye song, ‘‘Heav- 
en’s Sweet Peace,” written for the occa- 
sion by Mrs. Caroline Dana Howe,fand 
printed in the tasteful souvenir-pro- 
gramme. The Maine Federation includes 
over 1,200 women. Its representatives 
were most hospitably entertained at 
Skowhegan, and its second session was an 
enjoyable, enthusiastic and profitable 
one. ” O. E. D. 


KANSAS WOMEN AND THE AUSTRALIAN 
BALLOT. 


SALINA, KANnsAS, OCT. 28, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

The Minneapolis (Kan.) Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is studying the new system under 
which all elections are hereafter to be 
conducted in Kansas. They recently held 
their annual meeting and elected officers 
for the ensuing year by the Australian 
ballot. On October 28, the Association 
gave a supper for the purpose of raising 
the fifty dollars pledged to the amend- 
ment campaign fund at the time of Mrs. 
De Voe’s excellent meeting there. In the 
room where the supper was given, voting 
booths were set up and ballots were pro- 
vided. Somebody was there to instruct, 
and from 12 M. to9 P. M. the polls were 
open, and everybody who wanted to know 
how to vote did so at five cents apiece. 
As election day follows soon, and as there 
is much anxiety about the inevitable mis- 
takes under the new system, the Associa- 
tion reaped a harvest in cash, and was at 
the same time an educational agent of 
value. Bright women are they of the 
Minneapolis Equal Suffrage Association ! 

LauRA M. JOHNS. 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL ON LUCY 

STONE. 


At a memorial service for Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, held in one of the churches of Des 
Moines, [a., her old friend and co-worker, 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, spoke as 
follows: 


Lucy Stone is dead. When on the 
morning of the 19th inst. the tidings were 
received that this brave, true woman had 
passed away, many hearts were made sad 
because we should see her face and hear 
her voice no more. 

Our grief is for ourselves and for the 
bereaved family, not for her. She needs 
no tears of loving friends. No mourning 
would be acceptable to her. She has 
earned the right to rest from her labors, 
and it may be truly said that her works 
do follow her. 

We are both grieved and sorry for the 
State of Massachusetts, the birthplace of 
Lucy Stone, the State that has within its 
borders Lexington, Concord and Bunker 
Hill to remind it of the struggle for prin- 
ciple in which the nation had its birth; 
the State where so many noble men and 
women have been born and reared; the 
State of all others that should have made 
haste to establish equal rights and wel- 
come its daughters to all the privileges 
enjoyed by itssons. That State must now 
bear the shame and disgrace forever of 
leaving Lucy Stone to die disfranchised, 
after nearly fifty years of earnest effort 
on her part to have the principles for 
which the War of the Revolution was 
fought applied to women. 

She loved its every hill and valley ; every 
little brook ; every tree and flower; every 
foot of ground over which her feet had 
trod in her eager, earnest work for the 
uplifting of humanity. It seems to me 
that the very walls of that old State House 
must echo back to the lawmakers the 
yearly appeals Lucy Stone has made there 
for justice to woman. 

How weil | remember her serene face 
when she said, after her petitions and 
those of thousands of women in the State, 
had been voted down: ‘Gentlemen, you 
are making histery. God reigns, and there 
will be a day after to-day.” 

It is hardly to be expected that the 
young women of the present day should 
be able to understand what this pioneer 
had to endure at the hands of people who 
supposed it, to be their duty to keep 
women in their sphere. Excluded from 
the church of her fathers because she 
dared to speak against holding human 
beings in slavery, buying and selling 
them like cattle in the market; censured 
by prominent teachers for presuming to 
meddle with grave questions upon which 
the wisest men were divided in opinion; 
compelled to earn, by the hardest and 
slowest methods, the means to pay for 
her education; obliged to go out of her 
own New England to find a college open 
to her in what was then the far West; 
and even there she was censured for 
speaking her own thoughts in public. 
After completing the course of study at 
Oberlin and returning to her own State, 
while lecturing for the New England 
Anti-slavery Society, she was sometimes 
denied a place to lay her head. Audi- 
ences, moved to tears by her pathetic 








appeals for human freedom, shrank from 
receiving her into their homes. 

The press of that day did what it could 
to revile her, and many who have been 

rominent workers in reforms during the 
ast twenty years were arrayed against 
her in the beginning. 

There were always good men and 
women who believed in the principle of 
equal rights, and accepted the truth as it 
was presented to them, but only a few 
who fought the battles and endured the 
persecution heaped upon its advocates. 
Of these, two names stand out before the 
world to-day more prominently than any 
others—Lucy Stone and Susan B. An- 
thony. To these two women the present 
generation of young women, who find it 
easy to enter the colleges and secure an 
education, to choose their profession and 
pursue their way unmolested; the wives 
who may pow own property in their own 
right, and collect the pay for their labor 
if done outside the home: the women who 
are able to secure the guardianship of 
their own children—owe a great debt of 
gratitude. 

No sooner was the claim for equal rights 
made than the cry was raised that the 
women would be unsexed and the home 
broken up; but, through all the long years 
of warfare during which Lucy Stone 
fought for the freedom of every human 
soul, and especially for equal rights for 
women, she preserved the quiet dignity 
of a cultivated woman. Her home was a 
model of good order and neatness—a place 
where tired women loved to rest and seek 
counsel and encouragement. Her voice, 
always sweet and musical, grew sweeter 
and more persuasive to the end. 

In May last she attended the World’s 
Congress of Women, and was deeply 
moved by the enthusiastic reception given 
to the equal rights advocates by the 
women of all lands. In a private letter 
she wrote: ‘*This is doing more for our 
cause than forty years of hard labor.” 
‘*The end is near.” We rejoice that she 
lived to see, and hear, and to speak in 
those great meetings, and that her heart 
was made glad by them. We rejoice that 
she saw the great principle of equal rights 
accepted in Wyoming. and through the 
admission of that State into the Union, 
woman suffrage fully recognized by the 
government. We rejoice that Lucy Stone 
has lived, and lived to bless women all 
over the civilized world. 

We rejoice that it has been our privilege 
to know and love her, and to do what we 
could to help on the g:eat work for which 
she lived, and which will no. cease now 
that she has passed from our sight. Her 
influence will continue, and her example 
will stimulate thousands of young women 
to labor for the good of others, and to 
keep their faith in humanity even when 
the world seems cruel. 

Lucy Stone was a true and faithful 
servant of humanity, which is the highest 
service to God. 

*O small beginnings, ye are great and strong. 

Based on a faithful heart and tireless brain ; 
Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 

Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in vain'”’ 


an 
WOMEN’S EXCITEMENT OVER WOMAN. 


(Concluded. ) 

Woman has moved to some purpose in 
the past. Noblesse oblige, and the woman 
who has attained to such heights that the 
sound of the hooting is softened by its 
distance below her, is the one to show the 
greatest activity on behalf of her less suc- 
cessful sisters. 

If the contentment be conceded, it is a 
glorious truth that ‘‘women were once 
content to do their work without asking 
special recognition for it,’’ otherwise the 
work might not have been done, while 
the fact that they did not ask for a thing 
which they knew they could not get, 
furnishes additional proof ofjtheir shrewd- 
ness. The fact that this work has been 
done as faithfully as though its recogni- 
tion was not so hopeless, gives grand 
demonstration of moral superiority. 
Through the centuries women have 
worked for the temporal and spiritual 
interests of home, school, church, society 
and the State, with an altruistic spirit 
which might well excite wonder in view 
of the universal selfishness of the human 
race. 

But in the earlier time women could 
better aflord to labor without special 
recognition, or to live without labor at all. 
The supposition is correct that nearly 
every woman was protected and repre- 
sented by some man. But times have 
somewhat changed since the good old 
days of our pagan ancestors. We live in 
a new day, as well as ina New World; a 
day whose comwercial and intellectual 
sun shines with an unwonted glory, yet 
over which are gathering more portentous 
clouds than shadowed even the Dark 
Ages. Civilization is proving more than 
a match for man. Conqueror of physical 
forces, he stands appalled and helpless in 
the moral miasma tainting the atmos- 
phere which he and his children are 
obliged to breathe. Woman, alive to the 
situation both in brain and in heart, con- 
scious at last of the practical help which 
she can render in the peaceable solution 
of many great moral problems, is demand- 
ing, as formerly she did not need to de- 
mand, that the devotion, industry, per- 
severance, unselfishness, patience, and 
heroism with which she has been silently 
working through the ages, shall be rec. 
ognized, that her opportunities for use- 
fulness may be thereby increased. 

‘To-day, in this country, a woman’s 
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world is as wide as a man’s.’’ True, and 
the Woman’s Building at the Columbian 
Exposition stands as a demonstration of 
this glorious yet only partially-accepted 
truth. Unless proof positive is afforded 
that a woman’s work, if as good as a 
man’s work, is as worthy as a man’s work 
of recognition and reward, her claim to 
such compensation will be disputed in the 
future as it has been in the past and still 
is in the present. Many of our most in- 
fluential men and women are sceptical 
concerning the ability of woman. For 
the first time in the world’s history, she 
has been given an opportunity to justify 
her creation by proving her ability, and 
in so convincing a manner that henceforth 
there shall be about it neither cavil nor 
question. Pathetic, too, are some of the 
results of her attempts at this justifica- 
tion, revelations of taste, ingenuity, ambi- 
tion, desire for occupation, impulse for 
usefulness, aspiration for worthy ends 
wrought out with poor materials, under 
limited conditions, with lack of proper 
training. Yet this very imperfection 
proves that if so much could be done, and 
and so well done, under unfavorable con- 
ditions, much more and much better work 
might be accomplished if the workers had 
been given a fair chance. 

But ‘* this country” is only one of 
many, and in some of them, even at this 
latter day, woman is held by man only as 
‘something better than his dog, a little 
dearer than his horse,” while occasionally 
the comparison is drawn in fayor of the 
last-named animals. The women of Amer- 
ica have been mindful of other women less 
favored than themselves, and in this New 
World have put into practice the theory 
in which they have always believed, that 
‘*no one can be free till all are free; no 
one can be happy till all are happy.” 

Through the slow but certain course of 
sociological evolution, a partial recogni- 
tion of woman and her work has at last 
been reached. In the equally certain 
progress of the present and the future, 
sex distinction in wages, as in work, will 
be gradually but effectively obliterated. 
The Woman’s Building, substantial, 
spacious, symmetrical, stands in its white 
beauty, a silent, yet eloquent witness of 
this decisive and sublime truth. 

CAROLINE B. LE Row. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—A@r- 
THE SPIRIT STAYS. 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: 


The bonny face of Lucy Stone has van- 
ished alike from the editorial rooms in 
Park Street, Boston, from the plat- 
forms where impartial legislation 1s de- 
manded, and from the lovely suburban 
home at Dorchester which she both en- 
joyed and adored. A Say fresh 
and animated nature, filled with bon- 
hommie and bearing itself with a simplic- 
ity that was grace, was the characteristic 
of Mrs. Stone. Even while pouring hot 
shot of argument and sarcasm into the 
enemy’s camp, she never lost the appear- 
ance of the Scotch gude wife, her native 
born charm of good will and loveliness. 

It has been, indeed, astonishing, since 
the death of this active-minded woman, to 
read some of the comments which in this 
year of grace 1893 would make her life 
and labors the synonym of a lost cause. 
“Woman suffrage,” say some of these al- 
most amusing non-observers, ‘‘is farther 
off now than when Mrs. Stone began to 
work for.it.” ‘*Women have been accorded 
almost everything by way of justice that 
they have asked for,” and so forth and so 
forth. Prithee, gentle critics, who asked 
for, and have never ceased to demand, 
these just laws? Who but Lucy Stone, 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, Miss Grew, 
Lucretia Mott and others less distin- 
guished? Until these women began to 
make their claim that husband and wife, 
mother and father, widower and widow, 
should be equally considered by American 
statute law, and that much of the existing 
anachronisms of the English common 
law should be wi out, no man moved 
for equalizing legislation—though a num- 
ber were quick to do so once these clear 
demands were sounded. That laws have 
been made which give woman her own 
wages and her separate property rights, 
and which permit her entrance into many 
occupations unheard of until recently for 
her, is true—but as yet, in this State, no 
married mother is the natural guardian of 
her children when her husband dies, as 
the law makes him the guardian, whether 
she dies or not. He can leave them by 
his will quite away from her, into other 
hands, and can dispose of his minor chil- 
dren in his or her lifetime, precisely as he 
pleases, without any power on her part 
to have it otherwise. He may send them 
across seas or to undesirable care in their 
infancy. So long as she lives peaceably 
at home with him they are his and not 
hers. When she gets a divorce, the chil- 
dren and their earnings are still his. 
Under exceptional circumstances, such 
as tender years or frail health, the tempo- 
rary custody will be awarded to the 
mother, but this is done solely for the 
benefit of the child, and not in recogni- 
tion of the natural right or affection of 
the mother. And this, until the tender 
age of seven years, when the father re- 
sumes his common-law rights over them, 
if not a confirmed drunkard or notoriously 
vicious man. Let no one say, while this 
inequality exists, and a ‘‘widow’s incum- 
brance” is still the term used to desig- 
nate a wife’s right to one-third of her 


ship of children, men and women before 
the law are as yet regarded as equal by 
justice. It may yet await the vote of 
woman to make them equal. 

But the most amusing part of these 
published reflections on the ‘lost cause” 
that Mrs. Stone represents, is the grave 


summing up that the voting by women is 
farther off than when this agitation an. 
Farther off! when all roads are leading 


to it. When school suffrage is an actual- 
ity in twenty-two States, and municipal 
suffrage marks the State of Kansas, and 
has been legislatively granted in Michi- 
gan; when equal suffrage comes before 
the people of Colorado this fall, and has 
held an unsullied record for over twenty- 
three years in the Territory (now State) 
of Wyoming. When the vast host of 
Women’s Temperance Union: are putting 
it forth in their publications and at their 
meetings, South as well as North, and 
have their officers especially to work for 
it and for the education of the people in 
this regard. If any intelligent propor- 
tion of American women hesitate to insist 
on their rights under the Declaration of 
Independence to-day, to take a part in 
choosing their law-makers and their tax- 
makers, it is because they wish that the 
unintelligent and the indifferent vote that 
so conspicuously defeats the best ends of 
manhood suffrage, may be eliminated from 
the voting of women. Yet many of these, 
also, are coming to feel that the responsi- 
bility of staying outside in a self-govern- 
ing community is, perhaps, greater than 
the responsibility of coming in. No fear of 
—*, it may be said, or of an orderly 
ine at a ticket office of any kind whatso- 
ever, keeps the conscientious American 
woman of today away from any place 
where she desires to go. 


oe 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE TALE OF THE KIND LITTLE BOY. 


BY MRS. ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


Once there was a little boy whose 
mother had brought him up to be kind. 
He used to give his kittens a bath every 
day, to keep them from being sick, and 
because he knew they would enjoy it 
when they had once formed the habit; 
and he fed his rabbits on cake instead of 
cabbage, because he knew that it was 
nicer. He even pulled the earthworms 
out of their very narrow holes, and 
pushed them into the much larger ones he 
had made for them. And when his pets died 
under his treatment, as they generally 
did, he always made funerals for them, so 
that, as his mother observed, their loss 
was his gain, as the obsequies cultivated 
his sensibilities. 

One day he took a fancy to catch and 
cage a skylark. 

**Oh, no,” said his aunt. 
impossible to tame a lark.” 

‘*He could, if anybody,” said his mother. 
‘*‘He has such a magnetic nature!” 

‘*Besides, I never had a bird,” said her 
son. ‘I know I should be so fond of it!” 

‘It will break its wings, beating against 
the bars,” expostulated his aunt. 

‘“*T am willing to risk that,’ said the 
brave little boy. 

‘‘Why can’t you be fond of it out of 
doors?” suggested his aunt. 

“But taming things makes them more 
lovely,” persisted the kind little boy. 
‘*I’m made so that I like them best when I 
am their benefactor; those strong, inde- 
pendent creatures that can take care of 
themselves don’t appeal to my affections 
at all.” 

‘They enjoy life more,” said the un- 
sympathizing aunt. 

‘*You don’t understand my child,” said 
the mother. ‘It’s his noble disposition, 
that would rather give than receive. And 
even if now and then he makes a mistake, 
they ought to see that he does it all for 
their good.” 

‘For all that,’’ said the aunt, 
wouldn't let him cage a skylark.” 

“*T will, I will, I will!” cried the kind 
liitle boy. ‘‘I will be kind to it, if I have 
to kill it!” 


‘Tt is almost 


ey 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Charity Club of this city is holding 
a fair in Music Hall this week in aid of 
the club’s free surgical hospital for 
women. 

Lucy Stone was one who broke the ala- 
baster box of precious ointment. Its 
perfume filled the house. It is not 
strange, then, that many ministers last 
Sunday, in the spirit of Jesus’ injunction, 
should have told what she did fora memo- 
rial of her.—Christian Register. 


Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman is expected 
to be present at the lowa State Woman 
Suffrage convention, to be held in Web- 
ster City, Nov. 9,10. Mrs. Adelaide Bal- 
lard and Mrs. Laura Hurd Bailey have 
been very successful with the enrolment 
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that either in property or in the owner- | Ex-Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, ad- 


dressed a large public meeting held re- 
| cently at Doylestown, Pa., in connection 
| with the teachers’ and school directors’ 
institute. He is reported in the Doyle:- 
tewn Daily Intelligencer as saying that 
woman suffrage is coming: ‘‘Women will 
vote as soon as they want to. If they 








_ of woman from subordination to equality 


has been rapid.” 


| The New England Journal of Education 


says: ‘*Miss Anna Barrows, of the North 
| Bennet Industrial School, has made such 
a success of cooking as an educational 


student of pedagogy as well as of special- 
ists." Miss Barrows has reserved more 
time than formerly for lecture engage- 
ments, and may be addressed at School of 


Boston. 


The Delaware County Woman Suffrage 
Convention held at Swarthmore, Pa., Oct. 
24, was a decided success. Delegates 
were present from four local societies, 
anda plan of work recommending morc 
study of social, economic and political 
questions was adopted. In the evening, 
Rev. Anna Shaw delivered a brilliant ad- 
dress toa full house. Both faculty and 
students of Swarthmore College were well 
represented. The Media Record says: 
“The woman suffrage movement appears 
to be rapidly growing in popular favor in 
this county.” 





HUMOROUS. 


It was at a beach picnic that ‘little 
Dolly asked thoughtfully: ‘*Mamma, 
they put salt intothe sea; why don’t they 
put pepper in, too?”—WN. Y. Tribune. 


The Dilettante—You ought to see Mrs. 
Thompson’s magnificent home! It’s just 
full of Corots and Millets. The Parvenu 
—Terrible! Why doesn’t she try insect 
powder ?— Chicago News-Record. 


Wool—After starving for twenty years, 
old Potts conceived an idea which made 
his fortune. Van Pelt—What was it? 
Wool—Changed the sign over his shop 
from “Junk” to ‘‘Antiques.”— Truth. 


Gatling’s new gun is worked by an 
electric motor, and will discharge two 
thousand bullets a minute. This would 
be a promising weapon with which to 
shoot folly as it flies.— Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Uncle Jack returns from a long walk, 








and, being thirsty, drinks from a tumbler 
he finds on the table. Enter his little 
niece, Alice, who instantly sets up acry 
of despair. Uncle Jack—What’s the mat- 
ter, Allie? Alice (weeping) — You’ve 
drinked up my aquarium, and you've 
swallowed my free pollywogs !—J/arvard 
Lampoon. 


while you were out. 


“Yes, I talked to her in the company 


| tone of voice, the way you do.”’ 


This was all very well, but, elated by 
the attention her story was receiving, the 
little girl began to give imitations, and 
expatiated at such length that her mother 
checked her by saying: 

‘**Minnie, is this the beautiful truth?” 

“No, mamma, it’s a wicked lie.”— 
Working Woman’s Journal. 


Ill fares it with the man who has the 
temerity to try his wit on an Irishman. 
When Lord Thurlow first opened a 
lawyer’s office in London, he took a base- 
ment room previously occupied by a cob- 
bler. He was annoyed by the former 
occupant’s callers, and irritated because he 
had few of his own. One day an Irish- 
man entered. ‘*The cobbler’s gone, I see,” 
he said. ‘I should think he had,” tartly 
responded the lawyer. 


heads,” responded Thurlow. ‘‘Begorra,”’ 
said Pat, ‘tye must be doing a mighty 
fine business. 





POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE. 


The Race Question is unsettled. But it 
is settled that Hood’s Sarsaparilla leads 
all remedies. 


Sarsaparilla. 

Dyspepsia isa great foe of the human 
race. But Hood’s Sarsaparilla puts it to 
flight. 


Scrofula is one of the most terrible of 
diseases. But Hood’s Sarsaparilla expels 
it from the system. 

The people of this day, like Job, suffer 
from boils. 
sovereign remedy for them. 

Catarrh is one of the most disagreeable 
disorders. But Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sure 
to relieve and cure it. 

Rheumatism racks the system like a 
thumb-screw. But it retreats before the 
power of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Loss of appetite leads to melancholia. 


est repast tickle the palate. 





work in that State. 
Mrs. Watie Van Petten is a candidate | 
for county superintendent of schools in | 
Hitchcock County, Nebraska, on the Re- 
publican ticket. Mrs. Van Petten was | 
formerly a public school teacber in IIli- 
nois, and has been postmistress of Strat- 





husband’s real estate (while he possesses 
the right, at her death, to all of hers), 


ton for the past four years. 





Life is short and time is fleeting, but 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla wiil bless humanity 
as the ages roll on. 

——_e——— 

Tue best medical authorities say the 
proper way to treat catarrh is to take a 
constitutional remedy like Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 


don’t, it will be the first thing they ever | 


| wanted and did not get. The progression | 
| Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, Back Bay. | 


Co-educational. Tenth year Sept. 25, Certificates | 
Has prepared | 
Open daily from | 


force, as well as an industrial activity, | 
that her work deserves study and com- | 
mands the respect of the most devout | 


Minnie — Mamma, Mrs. Blank called 


Mamma—Did you entertain her, Minnie? | 


‘‘And what do | 
ou sell?” inquired the Irishman. ‘‘Block- | 


Ye aint got but one left!” | 
| 


Disease marches through all lands. But | 


good health blesses all who take Hood’s | 


But Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a | 


But Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the plain- | 


EDUCATIONAL. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


Family and Day School. Both sexes. 41st year. 
College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Send 
for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Maas. ALLEN BROTHERS. 





BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


” 


| received at Smith and Wellesley. 
girls for nine higher institutions 
9to3. Catalogues mailed. 

TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 


SLOYD. 





into the regular classes in Sloyd at 
CHAUNCY UALL SCHOOL, 
593 Boylston Street. 


Special pupils, both boys and girls, are received | 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Press. | 


Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from | 


Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full | 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical | 


| Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 


shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
| address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


in the care of convalescents, feeble elderly people 
and little children, begin Oct. 1, continuing through 
the winter, under the pices of the M husetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association. Apply to 


MISS D. H. KINNEY, 
88 Charles Street. 














KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 


Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered: 


Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PAps to protect it from becoming soiled 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con- 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAP to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you want a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our “A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largel yin use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 
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‘of Fastener of Warrenf® 
- Hose Supporter — the 
reason why it can- 
not cut the stock- 

ing, all other 7 
supporters : 
must 

cut 
it. 


fortable 
and sen- are 
sible hose 

countless, 


and worth- 
| less imita- 
\ tions, sure 
\ to cut the 
stocking. 












All gen- 
uine Ware 
rens have 

| Cort, ”.arred on 
Boston, . ———" end of fastener. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


‘Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLDEST FIsH MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the ety proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


REMOVAL. 


Mr. SAMUEL APPLETON 
wishes to inform his patrons that 
he has removed to 7 Temple 
Place, Room 24, opposite R. H. 
Stearns & Co., 2d Floor. Take 
Elevator. 

Chiropodist Department 
(same building), Room 65, 

Boston, October, 1893. 
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READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 


| 
| 
| The Woman and Her Work. 
| 


A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKS, D. D. ith 


portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


| By Irene E. Jerome. Chastely illuminated in 
Missal style. Exact facsimiles of the author’s 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover desi 

by the author. Size,7 x 10 inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 
| Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JuLIA C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZULMA DELACY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut peor. Size, 84 x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


‘Our Colonial Homes. 


By SAMUEL ADAM+ DRAKE, author of “Old 
I ks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 lar; 





half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 
oe Size, 74 x 11\ inches. Boxed. Price, 


Domestic Science, 40 Berkeley Street. | ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine From Sunrise to Sunset. 


| By Curtis GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
| “Abroad Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 


Classes for Attendants | 


An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,74 x 10inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. NOEL Payton, R.S.A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
by the text from entirely new fates. Size, 7 
x llinches. Cloth. Fullgilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


By ALYN TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


All Around the Year 1894, 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 
on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 


andring. Size,44% x 5% inches. Boxed. Price, 
50 cents. 
Completion of the “Navy Series” & the Blue and 


the Gray. 
A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volume,_of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 

Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. 
trated. $1.25. 


Cloth. 


Illus- 





Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Bost» 


EERE a 





True Dress Reform 


THE ALPHA WAISTS., 
(Patented by Mrs. H. T. CONVERSE). 





MRS. HUTCHINSON (who opened rooms at 
4 Hamilton Place, Boston, in 1874 under the direc. 
tion of The Boston Dress Reform Committee) now 
offers garments far in advance of the old styles, 


| something new for Ladies, Children and Infants, 
| Especial attention is called to Infants’ Clothing 


We have the best Dress Reform garments ever 
offered, beginning with the underwear and ending 
with the outer “Boston Rational Dress.” All styles 
of combination garments. 

Mrs. HUTCHINSON will give talks on dress, 
exhibiting garments showing how all, from infancy 
to old age, may be healthfully dressed. 

Engagements for lectures and exhibit of gar- 
ments solicited. Call, or address with stamp, 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Patterns for sale. Send for catalogue. 


THEE.G.HALL CLEANSING C0, 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. 





Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATION. 





A Woman's Remarkable Work for 


| 
| 


| 


the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, con 
the oe written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes conce: 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8S. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 
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PRESS TRIBUTES. 
(Continued from First Page.) 


cord to the prophetic-minded discoverers, 
champions, forerunners, pioneers in the 
paths of human advancement, is gladly 
given to such women as Lucy Stone, 
especially as the memory of them makes 
us more than ever sure that every other 
waiting cause shall also = have its force- 
ful and inspiring leadership and victorious 
support. 


The Nantucket Jnguirer and Mirror 


said: 


Those of our Nantucket people who can 
recall her appearance as she stepped upon 
the Atheneum platform some forty years 
ago, dressed in Bloomer costume, to make 
an address upon woman’s rights, would 
hardly call her an old woman now. She 
was then Miss Lucy Stone, fair and 
pretty, with a costume that was becoming 
to her. She long ago abandoned the dress 
reform to concentrate her entire effort 
upon the larger sphere of women’s rights. 


The Northern Christian Advocate said: 


Hers was a character of remarkable in- 
dependence, energy and benevolence. Of 
great prominence as a leader in the cause 


of woman’s sufirage, she was much more | forth, the story of such a life as Lucy 


than that, giving herself unselfishly and 
with great earnestness to every move- 
ment to secure equal justice for woman 
and to widen the sphere of her activities. 
. . » Mrs. Stone was present at the great 
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cause of increasing the rights and privi- 
leges of all womankind.. . . Her life was 
full of earnestness, goodness and blessed- 


| ness, and the world is better that she 


woman’s suffrage convention held in| 


Syracuse last November. 


Hier sweet, | 


motherly face then had the fresh hue of | 


health. 
Harper's Bazar said: 


Her face, genial, sweet, strong, her 
flute-like voice with its charming intona- 
tions, her quiet manner, her serenity, 
have been familiar for many years on 

latforms devoted to the cause of woman 
nits several phases. Her birth and up- 
bringiog were in an atmosphere of agita- 
tion; she was taught to struggle earnest] 
for whatever she considered right, regard- 
less of consequences. in that 
women of whom Susan Anthony, 
Cady Stanton, and herself were prominent 
figures, she always assumed a conspicuous 


lived. 

The Pilot says: 

The Pilot has no sympathy with woman 
suffrage, but it honors the womanly vir- 
tues, the sincerity and single-heartedness 
which have distinguished many of the ad- 
vocates of this cause, preéminently the 
noble woman who is now so sincerely 
mourned. 


J. K. Wildman says, in the Buck's 
County (Pa.) Gazette: 

She never could passively tolerate 
wrong, least of all the wrong implied by 
woman’s subjection. ‘Tyranny in any 
form invited her resistance. She was for 
the right always,alwuys for human rights, 
and ever for woman’s enfranchisement. 
She was a great leader of a great cause, 
and she saw that cause win triumph after 
triumph. ‘The changes of half a century 


here indeed was the very essence of that 
unselfishness that puts self aside and sees 
only what concerns others. The memory 
of her serexe presence, so like that of an- 
other, 1o me the sweetest in the world, 
will remain, like that other, a veritable 
benediction. .. . 

The public work of Lucy Stone I need 
not dwell upon. It is too well known to 
need repetition here. It began in Oberlin 
when she was studying there, and it ended 
only with her life. Asa speaker she had 
a magnetism that never failed to carry her 
audience with her. As a writer her words 
were strong, her logic unanswerable, and 


failed to convince. 


world is more beautiful for its living. She 
was great with the greatness that comes 
from the devotion of rare gifts to the 
service of humanity. Those who know 





to recognize the glory of a character in 
which self-abnegation was made the gov- 
To the dear ones left behind 


| erning law. 


touching the status and the privileges of | the poet’s words may well be repeated: 


womankind, changes that 
record in every avenue of human energy, 


may be classed among the shining marvels | 


of our times. 
wrought, what power 


How these changes were 
brought them 


Stone’s eloquently declares. 

Her uppermost thought was to do good 
in the world; her highest endeavor was 
to bless the world of women. “Good 
work,” she once said, ‘‘is never lost, and 
the doing it is its own exceeding great 
reward.’’ Her last articulate words, 
faintly whispered in her daughter’s ear, 
were these: ‘*‘Make the world better.” 
The world is better for women, better for 
men—it is better for us all—because Lucy 
Stone has lived. 


Unity says: 


Lucy Stone, another of the brave band 
that struggled for the freedom of the 
slave and continued the struggle for free- 


|dom in contending for the rights of 


Bou of | 
lizabeth | 


place, because her beautiful personality, | 
utterly void of self-consciousness, made | 


this inevitable. It was never that she put 
herself forward; the occasion demanded 
her. 

Mrs. Stone, as an advocate of woman's 
rights in those now-distant days when it 
was a novelty to hear women discuss mat- 
ters of public importance in public assem- 


We call special attention to 
our Elegant Stock of 


woman, is gone. Gentle, but stalwart; 
quiet, but irrepressible; a soldier spirit in 
teminine form; a valiant champion of un- 
popular truths. It cannot bethat she has 
left no successor. We should despair of 
the world were we persuaded that such 
spirit as was hers is dying out in the 
world. Certainly they are not of her 
household who think, but dare not say; 
who feel, but do not confess it; who be- 
lieve, but are waiting for an opportune 
time in which to confess the belief. 


The Bath (Me.) Daily Times says: 


trace their | 


| Say not of thy friend departed 
«She is dead;”’ she is but grown 
Larger-souled and deeper-hearted, 
Biossoming into skies unknown. 
All the air of earth is sweeter 
For her being's full release; 
And thine own life is completer 
For her conquest and her peace. 


Roll the stone from sorrow’s prison, 
White-robed angel, holy Faith, 
Till with Christ we have arisen, 
And believe the word He saith: 
Heaven is life to life brought nearer, 
Love withdraws, more love to give; 
‘‘Hearts to hearts in Me are dearer, 
Lo! I live, and ye shall live !”’ 


_ +e 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston.—The first League meeting of 
the season was held at 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, November 6. In the absence of the 
| president, Mrs. Clara K. Hill, the treas- 
; urer, occupied the chair. 
| was chosen to express the heartfelt sorrow 
| of the League at the death of Mrs. Lucy 
| Stone. It was decided that during the 
| next year meetings should be held quar- 
| terly. 





East Boston.—Mrs. Ormiston Chant 
addressed the League at the Church of 
Our Father, on ‘‘English Women in Poli- 
tics.” She said the first great stimulus 
toward woman suffrage in England was 
the warfare against legalized vice, under 
the lead of Mrs. Josephine Butler. After 





Lucy Stone smiled on her death-bed | the victory bad been won by which the 


both as speaker and writer she rarely | 


Her life as Lucy Stone is ended, but the | 


her best loved her most, but none can fail | 


A committee | 





| and attention to necessary business occu- 
| pied some minutes, after which the time 
was devoted to thoughts of the dear 
woman who was with the League at its 
formation, and also lent her presence and 
voice at its last meeting in April. Rem- 
niscences of her life and work were given 
by members, and selections from the 
funeral services read from the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. All present were deeply moved 
and interested. The following resolutions 
were passed, and ordered to be sent with 
warmest sympathy to Mr. and Miss Black- 
well, and also placed on the records of 
the League: 

The members of the Belmont Suffrage League, 
deeply sensible of the loss they sustain, in com- 
mon with a host of fellow-workers, in the re- 
| moval of Mrs. Lucy Stone from the scene of her 
| earthly activities, 

Resolved, That in no better way can they 
prove their loyalty to the cause in which her life 
| was so nobly and devotedly spent than by emu- 





| lating her earnest and persistent efforts for the 
| fulfilment of her work. They hereby desire to 
| express their sincere sympathy with the family 
| of their honored friend and guide. who so re- 
cently favored them with her kindly presence 
and wise counsel. 
Mrs Epwarp Wuitney, Pres. 
Mary F. W. Homer, Sec’y. 


MALDEN.—The Woman Suftrage League 
held the first meeting of the season in the 
|room of the Theosophical Society, last 
| Monday evening. 
| tendance. After discussion of plans for 
| the coming season, a memorial service in 
honor of Mrs. Stone was held; a sketch 
| of her early life and struggles was read 
| by Miss Hill, an account of her Jast ill- 
|ness by Mrs. 
by Mrs. Nichols. Remarks were made by 
Mrs. Hinckley, Mrs. La Coste, Mrs. 
| Bailey, Mr. Hartshorn, Mrs. Nichols, Dr. 
| Nordstrom, Miss Hill, Mrs. Hunnewell, 
' and by the president, Mrs. Sargent. The 
| League will have a course of lectures 
| during the coming season, and will strive 
|in all legitimate ways to strengthen 
| woman suffrage sentiment in this com- 
| munity. 


| WarrEN.—The League will offer prizes 
| to be competed for by members of the 
| 





High and Grammar schools at a public 
meeting to be held during the holidays, 
after the manner of the Demorest prize 
contests. 


NEWTON.—The League observed Hal- 
loween by an appropriate entertainment 
in the Unitarian Church parlors. Burns’ 
ala poem was illustrated with tab- 
eaux. 


. ~o 
Mrs. Mary E. Lease has been actively 


| engaged in the Iowa Populist campaign. 


LADIES’ CLOAKS AND FUR 


There was a good at- | 


Hunnewell, and extracts | 
from the addresses given at her funeral, | 








A cream 
Highest of all 
—Latest United 
Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 


of tartar buking 


powder. 
in leavening strength. 
States Government Food 





Thomas Oberle, Joseph Adelman, Percy 
Smith, Arthur Hayden, Wallie Enos, 
Sydney Armstrong, Laura Gilroy, Lottie 
Alter, Stella Tueton, Katherine Florence, 
and twenty others. 
SS 

HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—Few for- 
eign attractions of high standing which 
make occasional tours to this country are 
always sure to attract large audiences. 
One which holds a high place in public 
esteem is Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, who 
appeared last Monday night at the Hollis 
Street Theatre. The public are never 
forgetful nor unappreciative, and having 


| been given on three former visits of the 


Kendals a high order of performance, 
they have a liking for that style. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal have for years enjoyed 
an enviable reputation. ‘Trained for the 
stage under the old English stock com- 
pany system, they acquired a knowledge 
of the art that only hard work and vast 
experience can give. For years they have 
devoted their talents to a style of char- 
acter acting which invariably bore an 
artistic impress. Mrs. Kendal’s imper- 
sonation of the title réle in ‘*“The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray” is one of the most vivid 
character creations that has been given 
on the stage in recent years. 





PARK THEATRE.—Much has been said 
of **Venus,” which Rice has placed before 
the Park Theatre patrons for eight con- 
secutive weeks, but as the third month 
rolls into view the public are still eager 


NOW READY 


§ for NOVEMBER TRADE, 


NO RICHER STYLES OR MORE REASONABLE PRICE TO BE FOUND IN BOSTON THAN AT 


SPRINGER BROTHERS, 





blies, was always a surprise. A woman 
so advanced in her ideas that she insisted 
on retaining her maiden name after her 
marriage, must surely, people thought, be 
of Amazonian appearance, of loud and 
declamatory eloquence, if eloquent at all, 
brusque, masculine, aggressive, tactless. 
Mrs. Stone was the precise opposite. She 
was never masterful, though forceful and 
energetic. Her arguments were persuasive. 
Her air and manner were gentle, woman- 
ly, and maternal. Asa lecturer she held 
her audience spellbound. As a friend and 
co-worker she was unexcelled. For more 
than twenty-five years she occupied the 

osition of editor-in-chief of the WOMAN’s 

OURNAL, showing there the ability and 
fairness which characterized her in every 
réle she assumed. 

The Congregationalist said : 

People who met Lucy Stone for the 
first time, especially during the Jast years 
of her life, invariably experienced a shock 
of surprise. Known chiefly as an ardent 
abolitionist, an organizer of the American 
Woman Suftrage Association, and the 
woman who declined to take her hus- 
band’s name when married, it was natural, 
perhaps, for strangers to conceive of her 
as masculine, aggressive and unattractive. 
On the contrary, she was, in appearance, 
the embodiment of ladyhood. Small in 
stature, dainty in dress, with a voice of 
singular sweetness, sympathetic in man- 
ner, all who came in contact with ber ad- 
mitted the charm of her personality. An 
enthusiastic Westerner once exclaimed, 
‘You look like the lovely grandmother of 
all good children!” 

Mrs. Stoue’s public life was closely 
identified with the two interests of secur- 
ing equal rights for negroes and women. 
To this work she consecrated all her pow- 
ers, and however wey people differed 
from her in judgment, all recognized her 
noble characteristics. The essential 
womanliness of her nature never became 
the least impaired or obscured by being 
constantly before the world as the cham- 
pion of these two causes. She died, pre- 
serving to the end the same serenity of 
soul and heroic patience in suffering 
which endeared her while living to so 
many hearts. Women of differing faiths 
and aims the wide world over realize a 
sense of loss in her departure. 


The Boston Budget says: 


Lucy Stone was peetemeenty woman’s 
first and foremost champion. it was she 
who first really stirred the nation’s heart 
on the estes of woman’s wrongs, and her 
eveptiul life was passed in the noble 





when she heard that New Zealand had 
conierred the right of suffrage on women. 
It seems a pity that her death could not 
have been cheered by the knowledge that 
the enlightened cause for which she 
fought so long and so faithfully was 
nearer victory in the land in which she 
lived than is the case. Still, the good 
time is surely coming when we shall not 
class our Lucy Stones with our Guiteaus 
and our Prendergasts by an absurd politi- 
cal disqualification. 

Emily S. Bouton says, in the Toledo 
Blade: 

MT . eee Lucy Stone has left the earth 

e! 

When last week the tidings flashed on 
wings of fire that she had passed from 
the seen into the unseen, there came to 
me a sense of personal loss, as if some- 
thing sweet and precious had gone out of 
my life, and could not be replaced. And 
I think women everywhere feel much in 
the same way. It is not simply that the 
pen that was never used save to help 
others is laid down forever; that the 
voice which spoke only words of truth, 
of love, of righteousness, is stilled for 
aye; but it is the passing from the out- 
ward physical plane of the pleasant per- 
sonality which meant so much to all who 
came within its influence. It was the 
great soul which was thus translating 
itself that made that bodily presence 
radiate such beauty and purity. And 
looking back over the life which spanned 
five years more than the three score and 
ten allotted to humanity, the one verdict 
must be that the world is better for her 
life, and her peaceful passing is a well- 
earned reward for unselfish, untiring 
labor for women, and thus for humanity. 

I shall never forget her as I saw her 
last October at her desk in the office of 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL in Boston, nor the 
hour’s converse with her, of which even 
the memory is uplifting. Already the 
golden light of the beyond seemed to have 
struck across the chasm of time, and 
touched her face with its radiance. Her 
one anxiety was for the —- of that 
work to which the energies of her years 
had been devoted, but she looked at it in 
a broad way that took in not just the 

resent material benefits of a successful 
ssue, but the wonderful possibilities that 
would thus be unfolded for the future. 
As she talked, with her eyes alight, her 
sweet voice thrilling with the largeness of 
her thought of the future of women, anon 
touched with a tender inflection as she 
spoke to me of a great sorrow which had 
recently come into my life, I thought that 
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the plea for equal suffrage was based on 
the great need for women to take part in 
political life for its purification and for 
the placing of philanthropic work in 
closer relationship to the law of the land. 
Mrs. Chant dealt at some length with so- 
called scientific strictures on the mental 
and physiological inferiority of women. 
She showed that women had used the 
rights of suffrage,which they possessed to 
a large extent in England, uot for selfish 
office-seeking, but for the uplifting of the 
poor and the advancement of the inter- 
ests of those incapable of caring for 
themselves, among whom are criminals, 
paupers and children. She paid a touch- 
ing tribute to the memory of Lucy Stone, 
speaking of her early hard-hips and the 
patience with which she bore them, never 
losing sweetness nor faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the woman’s cause. Mrs. 
Chant asked the audience to remember 
that she who had passed away into saint- 
hood had left behind a dearly loved daugh- 
ter, whose desolation is all the more 
supreme, for the unusual beauty and 
nobility of the mother who has left her 
alone in a first crushing grief, and she 
urged that those who wished to honor the 
memory of the dead should show it in 
sympathy and love for the living. 


WALTHAM.—In conformity to the beau- 
tiful order of Love and Law, dear Lucy 
Stone has left our active presence. Inas- 
much as we wish to express sympathy to 
the bereaved kindred and friends: 


Resolved, That we sincerely mourn the absence 
of our dear friend, sister and mother, for she 
seemed to sustain all these relations tous. Not 
only did she guide and control by her sweet 
persuasiveness, but she was an inspiration in 
every noble cause espoused by woman. There 
was no relation in life that she did not exalt by 
her high purpose. 

That the cause of woman suffrage bas lost 
an earnest champion and most fearless advocate. 
Who of us that does not feel a rich inheritance 
in her beautiful memory and in her parting 
words, ‘‘Make the world better’? It is for us 
to reconsecrate ourselves to the great work for 
which she wrought. Seventy-five years filled 
with rich experience in the cause of humanity 
crown her as our best and most beloved. 

That we tender heartfelt sympathy to the 
family and all intimate relations. 


BELMONT.—The first meeting of the 
League for the season was held at the 
home of Mrs. Edward Whitney, Oct. 28. 
An invitation had been given to all women 
voters of Belmont, not members of the 
League, for this meeting, which was held 
in loving memory of Lucy Stone. Ihe 





election of officers for the ensuing year 


THE DRAMA. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—Next week at 
the Grand Opera House Hopkins’ new 
Trans-Ocvanic Star Specialty Company 
will furnish a varied and interesting en- 
tertainment. ‘This is the only vaudeville 
organization which will appear at the 
house this season, and one of the few 
first-class companies of the kind. To 
mention all the people and what they 
do would require almost a page in this 
paper. The most novel feature will be 
De Bessell, the French sculptor, who, in 
an incredibly short time, models in clay 
heads. He presents a picturesque figure, 
and models so whimsically, using only 
his hands, as to amuse the audience. 
Will H. Fox, as Padewhiski, will give an 
amusing performance on the piano at the 
same time. The Dixon brothers, musical 
clowns, display equal talent, and have 
made a great; hit wherever they have ap- 
peared. The Lars Larsen family, a troupe 
of Danish athletes, give a remarkably 
fine exhibition of strength and skill. 
The Weston sisters, dancers, Eddie and 
Josie Evans in a wrestling act, Melville 
and Stetson in songs, and Clayton, Jen- 
kins and a donkey in an afterpiece, fill in 
a programme full of entertainment. 

Seer neecat 

COLUMBIA THEATRE.—*‘The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” is to be presented at the 
Columbia Theatre, Monday evening, Nov. 
13, for a brief season, as it was seen dur- 
ing its run of 200 nights last season at the 
Empire Theatre, New York, and for the 
past 150 nights in Chicago, at the Schiller 
Theatre. It has a peculiar literary as 
well as theatrical interest, because it will 
introduce to this city a new association 
of two dramatic authors, David Belasco 
and Franklin Fyles. both of whom bear dis- 
tinguished reputations. ‘The Girl I Left 
Behind Me” is claimed as a distinct y 
original American drama. An entire year 
was devoted by the authors in planning 
and writing the play. The Indian ques- 
tion is its theme, and the authors have 
succeeded in solving the difficult problem 
of creating a frontier drama without 
sensationalism. It is a society border 
drama. ‘The scene is at a military garrison 
in the Blackfoot country, Montana. The 
story deals with the love affairs of the 
daughter of the general in command 
The hero and the villain are lieutenants, 
and both are in love with her. The cast 
will include James E. Wilsen, William H 
Thompson, Byron Douglas, Charles Hal. 


leck, Frank Mordaunt, ‘'heodore R »berts- | 





Robert Edison, James O. Barrows, 








Headquarters for Fashionable Cloaks and Furs, 


equality of the moral law was vindicated, | 


for information. ‘The prima donna, Miss 
Camille D’Arville, has made her best 
efforts. Her bewitching personality, and 
sweet yet strong voice captivate the 
house. Prince Kam is a wayward young 
man, but as interpreted by Miss D’Arville 
this waywardness adds a new charm. 
Little Regaloncita proves that we are all 
children. Little Bo Peep, Red Ridinghood 
and Cinderella have lost none of their 
charm. “Little Reggy,” and her two 
sisters, did they respond to the many 
encores, would use all their little strength, 
‘**Venus” as a winter engagement at the 
Park is undisturbed by attractions and 
shining brightly night after night. The 
management is now completing a unique 
souvenir for the 75th performance, which 
occurs Noy. 27. The 10th week begins 
Monday, with many new features. 














SPECIAL NOTICES 





New England Women’s Club.— Monday, Nov 
13, 3.40 P. M., Lessons from the World’s Fair. 











Shorthand.—Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





German Governess.—A German lady, from 
Hanover, wishes a situation as governess. Teaches 
German and English branches, and Kindergarten. 
Would take entire care of children, if not too 
young. Address BERTHA K. Donstrur, 28 John 


Street, Providence, RK. I. 








Position Wanted.—By a lady who worked for 





some time with Wendel Phillips, also with John 
J. Stevens, and who is an experienced bookkeeper 
and cashier, a position for bookkeeping or general 
office work. Best references for ability and trust. 
Address HELEN MAR, 50 Hereford Street, Boston. 
Reference, T. W. Ripley, 138 Congress Street, 
Boston. 

A lady of marked literary ability and extensive 


travel iu the West wishes to-secure regular or occa- 
sional work in writing for newspapers in this city, 
or any literary work that would occupy a few hours 
daily. C.C., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





French and German.— Mrs. Helen Fuller 
Nicholas, 53 Temple Street, Boston, desires a few 


pupils in French or German. She acquired a prac- 
tical knowledge of both languages as a child, in 
Europe, which is a special advantage as to accent, 





Visitors to Washington, D. C., can obtain 
good accommodations at Wimodaughsis, 1328 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central; rooms 
large and airy. Terms, $1 per day. Two persons 
in one room, 75 cents each. Extra cots in room, 50 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
L. SMITH, Supt. 





The Woman 6 Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp. 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tuee- 
day afternoons. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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